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BAROQUE—IS IT DATUM, HYPOTHESIS, OR TAUTOLOGY? 


A Critique In Musical Aesthetics* 
JOHN H. MUELLER 


The Concept and Its History. The concept “‘baroque” has been enjoying a 
lively existence during the last quarter century of historical writings in music. 
Few terms have experienced such a meteoric rise, coupled with such controversial 
connotations. Indeed it has grown from a simple adjective to an expression for a 
comprehensive philosophy of history. 

This prodigious shift has engendered considerable semantic restlessness, and 
in many quarters there is still an uneasy feeling that all is not right with the 
word. Such scholars as Percy Scholes! and the late Benedetto Croce? have re- 
tained the ancient meaning; Groves’ Dictionary Supplement, published in 1940, 
does not even list the term; the most recent elaboration of the concept by 
Friedrich Blume* of Germany represents the extreme mystical version of the 
“culture epoch” theory; while a large number of miscellaneous articles debate 
these fundamental meanings from one or another point of view.‘ 

Most of these discussions have been more intent on cutting and polishing a 
concept-in-the-rough than on examining it for genuineness. Thus, in spite of 
this lexicological turmoil, the concept has thrived, seemingly unhampered by 
its growing pains. It has penetrated poetry and literature, music, and the visual 
arts; and has found converts in Frar-ce, England, and in the United States where 
pedagogical texts, presuming to coordinate the arts, have adopted its philosophy 
sometimes without so much as a critical footnote.® 

Our perplexity is not alleviated by the fact that the term has been, and still 
is, employed in three distinct senses—descriptive, evaluative, and explanatory. 
The evidence offered for these different connotations must undergo scrutiny, 
and their methodological assumptions must be uncovered. It will therefore 
be the objective of this paper 1) to trace briefly its historical shifts in meaning; 


* One of the prize essays in the Matchette Foundation Essay Contest for 1953. (Ed.) 

1 Percy Scholes, Concise Ozford Dictionary of Music (Oxford, 1952), Art.: ‘“Baroque.”’ 

2 Benedetto Croce, Storia della Eta Barocca in Italia (Bari, 1946), Chapter II. 

3 Friedrich Blume (ed.), Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart; eine allgemeine Encyklo- 
pddie der Musik (Kassel, 1949), Art.: ‘‘Barock.”’ 

4 JAAC, V (Dec. 1946: Special Issue on Baroque Style in Various Arts); Ernest Hassold, 
“The Baroque as a Basic Concept of Art,’’ College Art Journal (Autumn, 1946), pp. 3-28; 
Suzanne Clerxz, Le Baroque et la Musique (Bruxelles, 1948). 

5 Howard McKinney and W. R. Anderson, Discovering Music (N. Y., 1934); Paul Henry 
Lang, Music in Western Civilization (N. Y., 1941); An Introduction to Literature and the 
Fine Arts (Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 1950). 
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2) to test the fundamental validity of the concept with special reference to the 
field of musicology—an area in which its recent application has found some of its 
stoutest defenders; and 3) to distinguish it from the doctrine of relativity with 
which it has an apparent affinity. 

It all began innocently enough. Since the sixteenth century, “baroque” had 
been a simple adjective registering the shocked feelings aroused by works of 
art that deviated in complexity and pretension from the current norms. This 
meaning seems to have become sufficiently standardized to be included in the 
early musical lexicons. Thus, Rousseau, in his famous Dictionnaire, defined 
“baroque” as “celle, dont l’harmonie est confuse, chargée de modulation et 
de dissonances, le chant dur et peu naturel, l’intonation difficile et le mouvement 
contraint.’’® 

The German, Dr. G. Schilling,” 1845, defined the term as “‘narrisch und 
lacherlich,”’ while Eduard Bernsdorf, in his lexicon of 1856, describes it similarly: 
“In Werken der Tonkunst dussert sich das Barocke durch seltsame Tonver- 
bindungen und Akkordkombinationen, durch fremdartige Modulationen und 
contrastirende Rhythmen usw. Barock zu sein ohne Noth ist leider ein haufiges 
Vorkomniss bei Tonstiicken unserer Zeit; die Barockerie wird fiir Genialitat 
angesehen, und meist versteckt sich Gedankenarmuth und Unwissenheit hinter 
der Seltsamkeit.’’ 

Unfortunately, none of these older lexicographers fingerpoints his accusa- 
tions by naming names; consequently, one must depend upon specific citations 
to attain a concrete conception of the use of the term. Thus the followers of 
Lulli declared the operas of Rameau to be “bizarre, baroque, et dépourvu de 
mélodie.”® Charles Burney quotes Johann Hasse as characterizing the music 
of the then well known Francesco Durante as ‘“‘not only dry, but baroque, coarse, 
and uncouth.’ The conservative French critic J. L. Geoffroy protested in 1811 
against the growing popularity of Mozart in Paris in a review of a performance 
of Don Juan: “Ses grands airs sont froids et d’une facture pénible ... Le grand 
Mozart n’avoit de talent que pour les petits airs ...de certains passages que 
Mozart seul pouvoit noter et qui sont inéxecutables, inaccessibles 4 la voix 
humaine . . . plutét baroque et difficile qu’originale.’’"' Scudo, the noted French 
critic of the mid-century, characterized Wagner’s ‘‘Evening Star” from Tann- 
hduser as “un chant monotone et baroque.’’” 

Johann Christian Lobe, a well-known music theorist and pedagog in his day, 
found in Beethoven’s later period “ein gewisses barockes Abbrechen und ein 


6 J. J. Rousseau, Dictionnaire de Musique (Paris, 1768). 
7 Gustav Schilling, Encyklopddie der Gesamten Musikalischen Wissenschaften (Stuttgart, 
1835-40), Art.: ‘‘Barock.” 
8 Eduard Bernsdorf, Neues Universal-Lexikon der Tonkunst (Dresden, 1856), Art.: 
“Barock.” 
® Quoted in A. W. Locke, Music and the Romantic Movement in France (London, 1920), 
p. 36; Lionel de la Laurencie, Le Gott Musical en France (Paris, 1905), pp. 160-162. 
10 Charles Burney, Present State of Music in Germany (London, 1775), II, 263. 
11 Journal des Débats, Oct. 15, 1811, p. 3-4; Oct. 17, 1811, p. 4. 
12 Paolo Scudo, L’Année Musicale (Paris, 1861), p. 140. 
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unerwartetes ... Hineingreifen fremdartiger, stérender Elemente ...und hier 
und da ein barocker oder reizloser Gedanke.’’" Berlioz, too, was described as 
admiring the “baroque originality” of Shakespeare which he “reproduced’”’ in 
the Lear Overture and the Romeo symphony." 

Finally Eduard Hanslick, one of the most distinguished critics of them all, 
applied the derogatory concept “baroque” to his ideological adversaries, Liszt 
and Wagner. As late as 1879 Hanslick found the ornamentation in the Finale of 
Liszt’s E-flat piano concerto “baroque and spurious”; while in an earlier review 
he notes the “barock rhythms” in Wagner’s Kaisermarsch.“* Hanslick may 
thereby be said to complete the era; for a decade later—as will be seen below— 
Heinrich W6lfflin was to manifest his reverence for Wagner by the selfsame 
term. 

There was as yet no disposition to pin this epithet on any specific period; 
nor was it restricted to any single art. It was a free-floating adjective applicable 
to any artist and any art at any time in any country. However, at mid-century 
the Swiss-German scholar Jacob Burckhardt began to employ it in a quasi- 
cyclical sense, denoting the decadent stage of a once excellent architectural 
style. To Burckhardt, the student of the then highly regarded Renaissance 
architecture, the baroque style “spoke the same language as the Renaissance, 
but a corrupt dialect thereof.’’* John Ruskin had similarly identified baroque in 
1851 as “grotesque Renaissance.’* About a decade later Wilhelm August 
Ambros, the scholarly and versatile musical historian, also spoke of the visual 
arts as “lapsing into the wildest baroque.’”” Baroque thus became formalized 
into the designation of a style assignable to an art epoch. 

Linked with the style concept, baroque subsequently underwent three very 
significant additional shifts in connotation: 1) from its pejorative to a eulogistic 
meaning; 2) from a generalized subjective evaluation to a set of specific descrip- 
tive traits; and 3) from a simple adjective to the designation of a total culture 
epoch comprising all the arts, sciences, and social life within the boundary of 150 
years (1600-1750). These transmutations significantly had their origins in 
German scholarship. 

The impetus to the evaluational transformation is usually credited to Heinrich 
Woalfflin, whose Renaissance und Barock (1888)'* represented the first ideological 
split with his teacher, Burckhardt. In his later work, Kunstgeschichtliche Grund- 
begriffe (1915),!® Wélfflin endeavored to render the characteristics of the baroque 
era more objective and precise by defining and describing five formalistic traits 
by which the two adjoining periods could be distinguished. This five-fold formu- 


13 J. C. Lobe, Musikalische Briefe (Leipzig, 2d ed., 1860), pp. 196, 210. 

14W. A. Ambros, ‘‘Hector Berlioz,” in Bunte Blatter (Leipzig, 1872), p. 104. 

14a Eduard Hanslick, Concerte, Componisten und Virtuosen 1870-1885 (Berlin, 1886), pp. 
257, 34. 

18 Jacob Burckhardt, Der Cicerone (Leipzig, 1924), p. 348. 

16 John Ruskin, Stones of Venice (N. Y., 1885), Vol. III, chap. 3. 

17 W. A. Ambros, Geschichte der Musik (Breslau, 2d ed., 1881), IV, 147. 

18 Heinrich Wélfflin, Renaissance und Barock (4th ed., Munich, 1925). 

19 Heinrich Wélfflin, Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe (Munich, 1917). 
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lation of style is so well-known that we cite it here without elaboration: 1) 
linear to pictorial, 2) plane to recession, 3) closed to open form, 4) multiplicity 
to unity, and 5) clear to unclear. This represents a secondary shift in which the 
favorable evaluational judgment is supplemented by a precise descriptive con- 
ception of baroque. 

There are no intimate memoirs which have confided to posterity why this 
authority in the visual arts should have come to revere what previous gener- 
ations had disparaged. Although it is the rule rather than the exception that 
society does change its tastes, one nevertheless harbors a pardonable intellectual 
curiosity as to why such judgments occurred to a particular person at a par- 
ticular time. 

In elucidation of this aesthetic revision, it has been suggested that baroque 
architecture was, after all, the “classic” style to the South Germans of Catholic 
Bavaria and Austria. France and England had their Gothic, Italy her Renais- 
sance; so the South Germans, among whom Wéolfflin was at home, were merely 
beginning to react pridefully to the best that was around them.?° Now this 
would sound plausible if Wélfflin had not so obviously received his inspiration, 
and ninety-nine per cent of his data, from Italy where he had conducted his 
studies. Arnold Hauser, in his recent monumental work The Social History of 
Art, is rather of the opinion that W6lfflin’s categories of the baroque were not 
“discovered” at all, but simply lifted from nineteenth-century impressionism and 
applied to the art of the seventeenth; and that ‘“‘they would have been unthink- 
able without the previous assimilation of impressionism.’ On the other hand, 
it should surprise no one that a scholar like W6lfflin should have come up with 
a high appreciation for the objects of art which had been the subject of very 
assiduous and meticulous study for so long a time. Whatever the impelling 
forces, there is no question that W6lfflin conferred upon the newly identified 
baroque era an autonomous existence and high prestige previously held by the 
Renaissance and classic antiquity. Instead of a degenerate sequel to the Renais- 
sance, it was now viewed as a kind of dialectic antithesis to it, with its own 
objective criteria of beauty. Baroque thereby ceased to be a derogatory epithet 
and connoted a magnificent style. 

But Wéolfflin did not stop there. He not only evaluated and described, but also 
attempted to explain the style shift on allegedly psychological principles. Ac- 
cording to him, formal styles undergo a continuous natural evolution, shared by 
all the arts. These changes emanate not from the interaction between various 
cultural elements, but rather psychologically from the spirit of the time (Grund- 
stimmung der Zeit).* This psychological drive brings forth, or manifests itself in, 
the corresponding art forms. This is, of course, one version of the culture epoch 
theory. Baroque, as an appellation for one of these epochs, now became a proper 

20 A. Riegl, Die Entstehung der Barockkunst (Vienna, 2d ed., 1922), p. 5ff. ‘““R. C.’? Book 
review of Suzanne Clerex: Le Baroque et la Musique in Music and Letters, XXX (July 1949), 
278. 


21 Arnold Hauser, Social History of Art (London, 1951), I, 425. 
22 Wolfflin, Ren. u. Barock, p. 77. 
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noun. The term was thereby removed, as it were, from the dictionary and placed 
in the encyclopedia. 

Although Wélfflin had fleetingly applied this new concept to music and poetry 
in 1888, he did not pursue this broad generalized application to the arts. In- 
stead, he concentrated on the analysis of the descriptive features of the style 
shift in the visual arts. It was left to German musicology to pick up the argument 
where he had dropped it and to become the sponsor of the new ideology. 

The first to elaborate Wélfflin’s hint was Curt Sachs (then of Berlin), by 
borrowing W6lfflin’s new formalistic concepts and applying them to eighteenth- 
century music. Discarding the now old-fashioned ‘bombast’ conception of 
baroque, Sachs admittediy applied Wélfflin’s descriptive style shifts, discovered 
in the visual arts, to the music of that period. Thus, according to Sachs, the 
“linear-pictorial” transformation in the visual arts is paralleled in the musical 
shift from the strict, melodic linearity of the Renaissance to the improvisational, 
ornamental, arpeggio devices and toccata forms of the eighteenth century, in 
which the melodic outline becomes blurred and obscure. In the modification of 
the space concept, from flatness to depth, Sachs asserts that music, too, had 
shifted accordingly from superposed layers of sound (Renaissance polyphony) 
to solid blocks of chords representing the third dimension (depth) of the baroque. 
The remaining three principles of W6lfflin received similar treatment.” 

Musicologists, however, could not indefinitely continue to be dependent on the 
idiomatic traits discovered by students of the visual arts, as Curt Sachs had been 
in his pioneer article of 1920. They would sooner or later have to embark in- 
dependently on their own direct analysis of the music of the epoch, by now 
conventionally known as the “baroque” period, which had been conveniently 
set up for them by their colleagues in architecture. Indeed, some musicologists 
had already begun to feel that a too close adherence to the pattern of the visual 
arts would result in either of two possible dangers, both of them extreme: 1) 
that it would restrain the musicologists by being too formalistic and material- 
istic, or 2) that it would employ concepts so general that they would be non- 
discriminating and useless. As would be expected, they turned up a long mis- 
cellaneous array of traits descriptive of a period which was almost two centuries 
in duration. For clearer comprehension, some of them are here summarized in 
three somewhat arbitrary categories: simple traits, complex forms, and subjective 
attitudes.” 

28 Ibid., pp. 83-88. 

24 Curt Sachs, ‘‘Barockmusik”’ in Jahrbuch d. Musikbibliothek Peters, XXVI (Leipzig, 
ge traits, and the works from which they derive, are too well known to require 
detailed documentation. This list of idiomatic baroque traits has been assembled from 
the following works: Willi Apel, ed., Harvard Dictionary of Music (Cambridge, 1944); 
M. F. Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (N. Y., 1947); Paul Henry Lang, Music in 


Western Civilization (N. Y., 1941); Hugo Leichtentritt, Music History, and Ideas (Cam- 
bridge, 1941); Curt Sachs, The Commonwealth of Art (N. Y., 1946). 
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Elementary Tratts Complex Forms Aesthetic Attitudes 


Thorough-bass Opera Dynamic unrest 
Homophony Oratorio Violent affections 
Harmony Cantata 
Chromaticism Concertante 
Recitative Fugue 
Ornamentation Continuous development 
Improvisation (distinguished from sec- 
Coloratura and vocal virtu- tions) 
osity 
Expressive melody, subordi- 
nate to text 
Tonality 
Instrumental style 
Treatment of Dissonance 


While this enumeration might give one the sought-for satisfaction of emanci- 
pation from the visual arts, it adds the responsibility of independent judgment. 
Therefore, such an analysis precipitates us into a more complicated situation 
than was envisaged in the simple five-fold W6lfflin analysis. There is no doubt, 
however, that Wdolfflin had planted the seed which was enthusiastically culti- 
vated by German musicologists, who quite naturally began with borrowed con- 
cepts but soon established a lexicon of their own. 

In speculating on the factors that contributed to the almost complete dedi- 
cation of German musicologists to the new cult of the baroque, one cannot avoid 
the observation that both Bach and Handel, long venerated in Germany, fell 
squarely within the newly outlined epoch. Not only that, but by far most of the 
study of the “baroque” period was until recently concentrated on that latter 
half of that era. To be sure it required some maneuvering to squeeze Bach, who 
usually had been considered restrained and disciplined, polyphonic, and syste- 
matic, (the very traits which ‘‘characterized” the Renaissance), into the baroque 
epoch. Theodor Kroyer mentions only the Toccatas as being baroque; Sachs 
cited Bach in his first article but did not feature him unduly; while the American 
International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, in accepting the concept as 
descriptive of Schuetz and Buxtehude, applied it to Bach only ‘‘to a more limited 
extent.”” Paul Henry Lang also lays himself open to contradiction by asserting 
that Bach “offers one of the most remarkable cases in cultural history of isolation 
from the general artistic tendencies of the time. This is the more striking when 
contrasted with Handel’s enthusiastic espousal of the Zeitgeist.’’” Perhaps it was 
a coincidence that the well-known, anti-Bach criticism of Johann Scheibe, who 
thought of him as “difficult, ornamental, bombastic, unclear, and laborious,” 
used terms synonymous with baroque, which were now being applied eulogis- 
tically to the newly appreciated architecture and painting of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It may very well have been that, without the venerated 
Bach and Handel, musicologists would have lavished less attention on the 

26 Theodore Kroyer, ‘‘Zwischen Renaissance und Barock,’’ Jahrb. d. Musikbibliothek 
Peters, 1927 (Leipzig, 1928), p. 50). 

27 Lang, p. 495. 
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period. But Bach has now become “the greatest genius of baroque music” ;?* 
and the baroque era is the “most noble in musical history.’”* 

Perhaps the above speculation may still be unnecessarily complicated. Actually 
the descriptive musical traits of baroque were well-known to music historians and 
had been listed under another name in Riemann’s popular Handbuch*® (1907) 
which was thrice familiar to every conservatory student in the German speaking 
world. The famous Leipzig pedagogue had, therefore, already identified the 
period 1600-1750 as a notable one, but had titled it by what seemed to him its 
single principal musical characteristic: Generalbass. After all, little new had to be 
added—in fact only a name was substituted. 

However, as already indicated, the new meaning injected into the concept 
extended beyond the mere enumeration of formal traits. Wélfflin, Sachs, and 
their followers were imbued with the Hegelian philosophy of history, which was 
now attached as a rider to their baroque program. To them an epoch was an 
integrated, organic unit in which the arts and social life were subordinate to 
principles emanating from a common spiritual source. Sachs confidently echoes 
the 80-year-old declaration of Schumann that “the individual arts differ in 
nothing except the vehicle by which they reach the percipient.’’*! These scholars 
were intent on explaining an alleged universal style shift. But this could not be 
done by an empirical enumeration of the accompanying circumstances as would 
be the procedure in the sciences. ““What kind of bridge,’”’ asks the early W6lfflin, 
“connects the Jesuit culture and baroque style?” Implying the impossibility of a 
satisfactory reply he avers that “the integrating threads which bind the epoch 
together are inaccessible.’’” Sachs likewise implies the hopelessness of singling 
out “influences,” since “they always prerequire a natural receptivity owed to 
inner developments.’’* To them the only explanation was a primal spiritual 
impulse which was on another level of existence. When the fundamental spirit of 
the age shifts, then, and not until then, appears a shift in art style. “Some very 
general trend in the evolution of mankind controls all forms of human expression 
and all the ways in which they act, be they politics, economy, thought, or 
art.’ 

The theory of the organically integrated society was, of course, not original 
with Wélfflin and Sachs. In fact, the organic nature not only of society but of the 
cosmos itself had a hoary tradition. The exact manner, however, in which nature 
is put together and the appropriate method for discovering the key thereto have 
been major intellectual issues of every age. 

Allowing for many variations between the individual systems of thought, the 
nineteenth-century theory of the Zeitgeist was premised on a neo-Platonic 
dualism of matter and spirit. Science is concerned with the material aspects of 
nature, while Geisteswissenschaft finds its domain in higher realms of the in- 


28 Manfred Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era, p. 270. 

29 Lang, p. 529. 

30 Hugo Riemann, Kleines Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, mit Periodisierung nach Stil- 
prinzipien und Formen (Leipzig, 5th ed., 1922), chapters VI-IX. 

31 Sachs, Barockmusik, p. 7. 

32 Wolfflin, Ren. u. Barock, p. 77. 

33 Sachs, Commonwealth, p. 343. 

4 Tbid., p. 326. Also Alois Riegl, Spdtrémische Kunstindustrie (Vienna, 1927), Ch. V. 
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tangible spirit. Even before Herder (1744-1803) formulated his romantic doc- 
trines, the substantive form of the arts was considered quite secondary to their 
higher meanings and spiritual content. It was thus thought to be an error to 
analyze the mere overt form of a work of art with the expectation of penetrating 
its soul and content. While scientific truths were apprehended from material data 
by the principles of causality and by quantitative methods, the products of the 
mind could be apprehended only spiritually by direct intuition and logico- 
meaningful understanding. It was a free psychic process which was actuated from 
within, in contradistinction to the external compulsion of the facts of nature. 
This dogma conferred on the arts, philosophy, and the moral disciplines a higher 
and permanent truth, while the material world, which is explored by mere 
scientific methods, could yield only ephemeral knowledge, according to Kant. 
Herder, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Dilthey, each in his own distinctive manner, 
contributed to this doctrine which dominated the aesthetic thought of the 
nineteenth century. Musicologists from Forkel and Ambros down to Schweitzer 
and Sachs shared this ideology and applied it in their analysis. It was easily 
merged with the romantic conception of the interrelation of all arts, which found 
its practical consummation in the Wagnerian Gesamtkunstwerk. 

Faithful to these nineteenth-century principles, Paul Henry Lang could preface 
his Music in Western Civilization with the fundamental premise that “every 
civilization is a synthesis of man’s conquest of life. Art is the ultimate symbol of 
this conquest, the utmost unity man can achieve*. ...As for the period of the 
Baroque, it presented the... beauty of the tonal world...which has never 
since been achieved.’’¢ 


Criticisms. Whether baroque describes a legitimate culture epoch depends on 
what constitutes an epoch. Theoretically, it should not be difficult to differentiate 
any one culture from another. For if a description is sufficiently meticulous, any- 
thing will become distinguishable and unique. And if a sufficient lapse of time be 
allowed, there will always be a partial or complete turnover of traits in history. 
However, to denominate a period, something more than mere enumeration of its 
characteristics is essential. In order to distinguish an historical epoch, the follow- 
ing criteria must be respected: 1) a single or a small number of significant traits 
which differentiate the period from its neighbors, 2) a configuration of traits 
which constitute a meaningful whole, and 3) a reasonably distinct chronological 
line of demarcation which separates it from adjacent periods. 

Riemann had entitled the period from 1600-1750 the Generalbass period—a 
designation which did do justice to the most significant descriptive style change 
of the century from polyphonic to predominantly harmonic musical structure. 
But as one becomes increasingly familiar with the period, he understandably feels 
the deficiency of a single trait characterization and replaces it with a family of 
traits designed to reflect the growing complexity of his musical erudition. If, 
however, Generalbass was admittedly a partial designation, the enumeration of an 
additional score of traits developing throughout the two centuries becomes so 
confusing as to preclude any integration into a unity. That the most careful 
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student of the baroque period sensed this trouble is quite evident in his remark 
that “what Monteverdi and Bach have in common seems rather insignificant in 
the light of what separates them.” He even goes so far as to admit that “It might 
be argued that, in view of the stylistic differences within the Baroque era, there is 
no need to retain the larger term ‘baroque era’ at all.” Seeking refuge, however, in 
the mysticism of nineteenth-century Geisteswissenschaft, he urges that the period 
be linked together “by an inner unity which comes to light in a comparison on a 
higher level.’’*” Unfortunately this creed is never clearly expounded. It is, there- 
fore, a real question whether the previously cited mélange of musical traits of the 
baroque period constitutes a meaningful configuration commensurate with such 
a title. What advantage this term possesses over the mere name of the century 
which it occupies is not evident. 

Not only is the baroque period described by a heterogeneous and often un- 
related group of traits, but many of them are even mutually contradictory. On the 
one hand, baroque music is announced as being subordinate to the drama as it 
obviously is in the recitative; on the other, the coloratura vocal virtuosity (also a 
“baroque” quality) in the same Italian operas affirms its emancipation from the 
drama. Again early baroque delivers a protest against polyphony and counter- 
point; while in late baroque, polyphony and counterpoint are triumphantly re- 
turned to power in Johann Sebastian Bach, and the Fugue is even accepted by Lang 
as the “most representative and highest of baroque forms.’’* Even within the 
same composer does this versatility obtrude. The ornate choral-preludes, which 
tend to conceal the melodic line are set off against the clean partwriting of the 
fugues—both “baroque”’ qualities. 

These contradictions cannot be explained away by declaring that we can never 
expect a perfectly homogeneous epoch, or that an epoch is always encumbered 
with the survivals of the previous, and the anticipations of the subsequent, epoch. 
Exceptions are not unimportant. They constitute the very growing edge of 
knowledge. One must not be permitted to turn the spirit off and on at will by 
accepting all the affirmative evidence and rejecting the embarassing contradic- 
tions as mere “survivals,” “exceptions,” or “anticipations” in order to safeguard 
the alleged integrity of an a priori theory. By the time these anachronisms are 
explained away one has already automatically abandoned the Zeitgeist as an 
inadequate and even unnecessary deus ex machina. 

Many of the traits are so general and abstract that they are quite as applicable 
to almost every other period in history. The obscurity of the melodic line by 
ornament and arpeggio, which Sachs had selected as one of the important 
features of baroque, describes just as large a fraction of nineteenth-century 
music as of the previous century. Witness the ornate adagios in the Sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven, the variations of Hummel, Beethoven, and Brahms, the 
hidden melody in Chopin and Schubert. The chordal structure (depth) is not only 
characteristic of, but finds its climactic evolution in, the coloristic spasms of 
those moderns who eschew the melodic line altogether. Bukofzer, who seems to 
agree with this criticism, as does Haas,*® nevertheless asserts that “baroque 

37 Bukofzer, pp. 2, 18. 
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favored the extreme affections ranging from violent pain to exuberant joy.’’° 
But this characterization certainly cannot be withheld from Berlioz, Liszt, 
Wagner, or almost any period in history. In fact, Wélfflin himself found baroque 
qualities in Wagner. 

It is simply illogical to assume that the peoples of the Renaissance were 
languishing in emotionless frustration awaiting the ‘richer vocabulary” of the 
baroque and romantic ages which would permit them to release their profoundest 
sentiments. The fact that the music of those remote periods does not speak to us 
in those passionate terms cannot be interpreted as indicating a restraint on those 
basic impulses. 

Such an analysis points up the fallacy of exclusive subjectivity which per- 
meates so much of the discussion on the nature of baroque and blemishes the 
otherwise admirable scholarship sometimes displayed in the works of its dev- 
otees. W6lfflin endeavored to obviate such a charge of subjectivism by means of 
his now famous five-point descriptive criteria. However, most musicologists have 
not succeeded in disengaging themselves from the original concept of “ecstasy” 
and “passion.” In addition to the observation of Bukofzer cited above, Lang 
describes the “baroque man” as one of “unrest and tension” and the Harvard 
Dictionary refers to the period as one of “‘self denial and longing.” But there is not 
a period in history to which this description would not fit quite as well. In the 
selective perception of the retrospective. view, a past period may seem restful 
which to the contemporary was restless, dissonant, and dynamic. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly the psychological principle that emotions are not con- 
tained in the black marks on paper; they are rather reactions on the part of the 
observer conditioned by his previous experiences. It is naive and dangerous to 
make our reactions retroactive on the past. What seems pedantic and artificial 
to one generation was vivid and exciting to the old. There is no reason to believe 
that the baroque period experienced more violent overtones in its music than did 
the earlier and later periods immediately contiguous to it. We well know that 
Mozart did not sound “Mozartian” to his audience; we are not sure that the 
Renaissance was all ‘‘sedateness’’ to them. 

But the concept of baroque is most vulnerable as a designation of a cultural 
epoch presided over by the “‘spirit of the age,” which allegedly integrates all the 
arts with the social life of the period. As such it is much more pretentious than a 
mere musicological term, for it dips deeply into the realm of philosophy, of 
history, of psychology, and of social science. While Wélfflin had fingered this 
field very gingerly in his early work, and apparently“ abandoned it without ex- 
planation in his more definitive descriptive work on the baroque visual arts 
(1915), the German musicologists dedicated themselves to the “proof” of the 
integration-theory and became its most stalwart exponents. The writings of 


49 Bukofzer, p. 5. 

41 Heinrich Wélfflin, Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte (Basle, 1941), p. 140. Although in his 
own researches, Wélfflin became more and more descriptive, he apparently retained some 
of the traditional conceptions of baroque. As late as 1936 he writes, ““‘The predominance 
of the Linear (in architecture and the visual arts) corresponds to the prevalence of melody 
in music.”’ 
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Sachs, Leichtentritt, Lang, and others abound in supposed parallelisms in the 
various arts, the sciences, and the folkways of the baroque period. In fact, this 
synoptic unity of the epoch was accepted as a kind of ideological axiom. It was 
not announced as an hypothesis to be tested, nor as a generalization constructed 
from extensive research; but rather as an a priori philosophic faith that seemed to 
require only scattered illustrative evidence for its confirmation. The organic 
notion was of peculiar concern to the musicologists for the reason that music, in 
its evolutionary development, was widely considered as in lag behind the other 
arts which had blossomed as long as 2,000 years previously. This new view would 
place music alongside the other arts as co-ordinate in maturity and social sig- 
nificance. 

The belief in a well-ordered, integrated world had already gathered some 
prestige. The Christian doctrine of Creation conceived of a well-ordered universe 
in which everything had been put into its place by an omniscient Providence. 
(The theory of evolution with its version of struggle had not yet gained prom- 
inence.) Descartes and Newton conceived the cosmos as being mathematically 
integrated ; the eighteenth-century physiocrats spoke of the ‘“‘natural harmony of 
interest’’ which was one of the basic tenets of Adam Smith’s social laissez-faire. 
The idealist philosophers of nineteenth-ceatury Germany founded their Gei- 
sleswissenschaft analogously on the cornerstone of the Zeitgeist, intuitively per- 
ceived by the enlightened thinker. 

But it was not always clear just what this “‘spirit’’ was or where it was located. 
In many instances it took on the aura of a neo-Platonic ‘“Idea,”’ while Wélfflin 
ascribed to it a quasi-psychological quality akin to the well-known faculty of 
empathy. But whether it was Johann Forkel at the turn of the eighteenth century, 
who proclaimed that “‘every epoch has certain characteristics which seem to be 
derived from the spirit or manner of thought,’ or Wilhelm Dilthey a century 
later, who declared that a period owes its unity to the presence of certain “ruling 
ideas and modes of feeling which find expression simultaneously in all depart- 
ments of social life,’’* they all stood aloof from Naturwissenschaft, which was 
concerned with physical and measurable nature and was therefore subjected to an 
entirely different methodology. The operation of the Zeitgeist, they claimed, was 
not demonstrable by causal and functional mechanisms, but was grasped by 
intuitive, non-empirical conviction. Dilthey seemed to consider the spirit to be an 
immediate datum of consciousness. However, occasionally it would seem to hover 
in some outer realm, transcendentally controlling the mundane events, as is 
asserted, for example, by Curt Sachs: 


... What power could cause a turn of the tide? Not the individual genius. ... Not the 
masses, either, form style; nor have the social, economic, religious factors more than con- 
tributory power. The momentous impulse comes from impalpable forces which, while shap- 
ing both the outstanding individuals and the slower masses, cannot in their dimness be 
grasped. .. . Spirit would not be spirit if it could, like tangible facts, be explained. . . .“* 





42 J. H. Forkel, Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik (Leipzig, 1788), II, 696. 

48 Wilhelm Dilthey, quot. in Hodges, H. A., Wilhelm Dilthey—An Introduction (London, 
1944), p. 63. Wilhelm Dilthey, Der Aufbau der Geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissen- 
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Paul Henry Lang writes in the same vein when he asserts that ““The baroque 
stands vividly before us ...for its power to mold all the arts according to its 
own eloquent spirit.’’*> Friedrich Blume, one of the most distinguished musicolo- 
gists of present day Germany, also proclaims his adherence to the most extreme 
form of the culture epoch theory dominated by the Zeitgeist. The arts are not the 
result of mutual influences of social factors, but they emerge from the “‘state of 
consciousness” (geistige Verfassung); they have their common source in the 
unified spirit of the age.“ When dealing in spirits, it is perhaps an impropriety to 
inquire into their habitat. 

As a first query, it would be reasonable to ask concerning the spirit: “How can 
one ever know that a correspondence between the spirit and the work of art 
exists?”’ To deduce a similarity between any two entities, for example the features 
of father and son, it is necessary to make two independent observations before 
their likeness can be established. But there is, of course, no evidence of inde- 
pendent knowledge of the nature of the aforesaid collective ‘“‘spirit,’’ on the basis 
of which the corresponding work could be forecast before it is observed. Quite to 
the contrary, the procedure seems first to note the physical characteristics of 
baroque art, then to construct verbally the corresponding “‘spirit” and read it 
right back into the same piece of art. It is consequently a self-evident tautology 
to “explain” the baroque by the “‘spirit’’ of baroque, renaissance by the “‘spirit’’ 
of renaissance, romantic art by the “spirit” of romanticism. This redundant 
device reveals no new insights whatever, supplies not an iota of new information 
in addition to that which is gained by strictly empirical means. It ‘explains’ in 
terms of synonyms—which is no explanation at all, and constitutes a species of 
intellectual self-deception. We are in fact not dealing with two entities, but only 
with one. The spirit is a palpable myth, created in man’s image out of his ob- 
servations, and in fictitious apposition to it. Of course, its great advantage is that 
it confers on the beholder a great sense of introspective certainty, for there is no 
possible way of contradicting the “discovered” identity which he has himself 
fabricated. The observer simply agrees with himself. 

The illustrations which are mobilized to “‘prove’’ the existence of the spirit are 
the citations of parallelisms, not between the “spirit” and its mundane manifesta- 
tions in the art as the doctrine would lead one to expect, but between selected 
empirical manifestations themselves. 

Thus Sachs discovers the validation of the Zeitgeist in the parallelism, for 
example, betweer music and costume when he states: 


. .. In the aria known under the nickname of Largo from Handel’s opera Serse, the initial 
notes of the first and second parts are drawn out so long that they actually form surplus 
measures. The counterpart in costume was the long train which trailed behind the elegant 
ladies.‘ 


Paul Henry Lang observes that: 


Baroque architecture was fond of repetition as a method of enhancing and contrasting 
its meaning and contours. This tendency to echo every idea gains possession of the music 
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of the period, to come to expression in the concerto principle, holding under its spell the 
musical life of the whole seventeenth century. 


But these parallelisms prove nothing. Is there a period which is not characterized 
by “repetition”? Carissimi, whose work is neither polyphonic nor “repetitive,”’ 
also reminds Lang of the same baroque architecture: ‘‘The realistic and evoc- 
ative power of his (Carissimi’s) choruses is extraordinary and reflects the same 
spirit as Jesuit architecture. This is understandable, for his libretti were written 
by Jesuits.’’** 

How conventional this point of view had become is evident in the analogous 
statement by Ambros, whose epochal History of Music of almost a century earlier 
seemed to be a kind of model for Lang’s comprehensive opus, when in 1855 he 
reiterates the now almost trite simile: 


[Romantic philosophers] . . . have justifiably compared the profound and fantastic tonal 
weavings of Sebastian Bach with the miracles of Germanic architectural style. The music, 
in its symmetrical repetitions of sections . . . offers a perfect analogy to the similarly sym- 
metrical repetitions of architectural segments.®° 


The same parallelism is cited in 1934 by McKinney and Anderson, who go along 
with the same ideology when they remark on the luxuriance and magnificence 
of the eighteenth-century baroque, citing the “striking similarity between some 
of his [Bach] works—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor—and such architectural 
creations of his time and country as the . . . Residenz in Wiirzburg or the Church 


of Our Lady of Dresden.”*' Not only are the arts mystically interconnected, but 
the arts, sciences, and philosophy are similarly under the sway of the enveloping 
Zeitgeist. Leichtentritt’s work bristles with such loosely buttressed, foregone 
correlations: 


It is not necessary that a composer should ever have studied philosophy, should ever have 
meditated on the systems of Plato, Spinoza, Kant, or Schopenhauer, for he grows up in a 
certain intellectual atmosphere, saturated with the powerful ideas of great philosophers. 
Thus, Kant’s categorical imperative finds its musical parallel in Beethoven’s music; Wagner 
translates Schopenhauer’s pessimism in terms of musical art; and in Brahms’ music, one 
may see a similarity to Fichte’s idealistic philosophy.™ 


What prompted Handel in this systematic, subtle, carefully planned use of keys 
and tonality? 


Leichtentritt does not find the answer in the evolution from antecedent musical 
mentors, but: 


It was certainly the Zettgeist, the spirit of the times, the rationalistic trend of thought 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, the inclination toward systematic, subtly thought 
out workmanship. The mathematical and philosophical progress of the earlier eighteenth 
century slowly pervading the entire mental atmosphere of the age.®* 
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There is some evidence that Manfred Bukofzer, in his Music in the Baroque 
Era, senses a guilty implausibility in these correlations, and allows the possi- 
bility of some skepticism as to the psychic unity of the two baroque centuries. 
After having divided the long era into the conventional early, middle, and late, 
he comes near throwing the whole system overboard when (as previously cited) 
he avers that: 


It might be argued that in view of the stylistic differences within the baroque era, there is 
no need to retain the larger term “‘baroque era’’. . .. What these composers have in common 
[Monteverdi and Bach] seems rather insignificant in the light of what separates them. . . .* 


Yet he too concludes that ‘‘the era is linked together by the inner unity of the 
period which comes to light only in comparison on a higher level.’’®® 

Bukofzer thus utilizes the same metaphorical vocabulary of his colleagues in 
illustrating this supposed “integration on a higher level.’ He observes that: 


Tonality may be defined as a system of chordal relations based on the attraction of a tonal 
center. The tonic formed the center of gravitation for the other chords. It is no mere meta- 
phor if tonality is explained in terms of gravitation. Both tonality and gravitation were 
discoveries of the baroque made exactly at the same time.** 


The “artificial” baroque gardens are similarly correlated with the practice of 
castrato singing, 


which, like the thorough bass, was essentially a baroque practice. The desire for stylization 
which forced the natural growth of trees and shrubs by means of artificial trimming in 
geometrical patterns was so extreme that one did not shrink from imposing a similar pro- 
cedure on the natural growth of the male voices.” 


Professor William Fleming, who seems to be a disciple of Dagobert Frey rater 
than of Wd6lfflin in his conception of baroque (a problem not discussed in this 
paper) also finds many parallels: 


The baroque period was an age of movement, activity and exploration . . . the scientific 
thinking of the time was concerned with movement in calculation, in measurement, in 
exploration, in transportation. Is it any wonder that movement is of dominant importance 
in the art of baroque? .. . It is not by accident that the separate units of the sonata and 
suite forms are called movements. 


Most empirically-minded readers will recognize the common motif in these 
numerous parallels. It consists in twisting a literary figure of speech, a metaphor, 
and according it the same validity as the objective event. It converts a semantic 
coincidence into a physical identity and labels it ‘integration on a higher level.” 
We have come a long way from the modest five-point traits to a point where 
analogies have run wild and almost any figure of speech will give vent to another 
parallelism. The purely accidental features of this dubious verbal logic are not 
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always so embarassingly evident as they are in the last illustration. If the lan- 
guage used in this instance had been German, the sonata “movement”? would 
have been a “Satz”—an etymological derivation with exactly the opposite 
meaning. Words, being simply arbitrary symbols, not only do not possess 
“higher” validity, but considerably less validity than physical objects. 

One may therefore question the rigor of the reasoning which transfers the depth 
of spatial perspective in the realm of painting to the figurative depth of chordal 
combinations; or the concept of gravitation from the mathematical-astronomic 
field to the psychological “attraction” of tones for a tonal center. The formula is 
always the same: to equate incommensurable and non-comparable elements. We 
can only paraphrase W6lffi 5 query: “Just what is the linkage between the 
ornate and luxurious Jesuitical architectural style of Bernini in Catholic Rome 
and the polyphonic style of Bach in the modest and provincial environment of 
Lutheran Leipzig?” One would first have to establish the plausibility of their 
identity with more accurate social history than is manifested in the aforemen- 
tioned citations; secondly to explain the linkage; and thirdly to reveal the 
mechanism of mutual influence. To say that they are apparently different, but 
are really identical when compared “on a higher level” in terms of a “spirit’’ at 
once strains our credulity and is totally at variance with current methods of 
historical and social research. Obviously the observed items do not reflect the 
“spirit,” but they may mutually reflect one another. They are not ineffable, 
merely very complicated. 

This metaphorical device may also be attacked from the psychological point of 
view. Suppose one overlooked the obvious frailty of that procedure; one would 
still have to accept the unexamined premise that “desire for depth,” tendency 
toward “artificiality,” ‘restlessness,’ and other baroque impulses were psycho- 
logical unit traits, ie., uniformly applied to all types of behavior (art, science, 
politics, etc.). But such a theory of unit characters runs counter to all current 
psychology. In fact, all analysis of human behavior testifies to a certain dis- 
junctive nature of the human mind, and to the presence of mental conflicts of 
interests rather than a thoroughly homogeneous, integrated organism as Sachs 
and others tacitly assume. It is significant that the organic theories seem most 
convincing in the analysis of distant culture epochs. In contemporary life, 
conflicts. wars, vigorous strife, and aesthetic rivalries soon disabuse an observer 
of any philosophy of the perfectly articulated whole. 

Another defect in this system of romantic thought is its restriction to the 
creative phase of the art process. However, sociologically speaking, the phe- 
nomenon of art is a tripartite relation comprising the creative artist, the auditor 
or observer, and the conditioning social setting in which the phenomenon occurs. 
It is characteristic of the romantic school of thought not only to ignore the audi- 
ence, but often even to scorn it. This is, of course, consistent with the neo- 
Platonic premise that it is only the creative genius who is in contact with trans- 
cendental Truth. Prompted by this charismatic theory of art production, the 
romantic philosopher is not aware of the anachronism of the contemporary 
audience still appreciating, in its way, the art of former periods. Such incongruity 
would become embarassing if the “spirit of the age’’ were thought of as control- 
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ling the intelligent audience as well as the creative artist. This ‘contradiction” 
also bothered Karl Marx, who likewise espoused the totalistic view and who 
attempted to explain the contradiction that modern man appreciated ancient 
Greek art. His famous “solution,” by which he endeavored to resolve the 
dilemma, was his assertion that Greek art, being a product of the childhood of 
our culture, was a reminiscent rather than a genuine pleasure, similar to the 
fascination of reliving the pleasures of one’s childhood. 

To compress these sociological and psychological criticisms into a few phrases: 
the baroque does not constitute a culture epoch; many of its traits are equally 
applicable to other periods; the “spirit of the age’’ is a verbalistic fiction and a 
tautological “explanation”; the parallelisms are vague, subjective, and nothing 
more than metaphors which have no realistic validity whatsoever; the whole 
system of romantic thought tends to concern itself with only a fragment of 
society, namely the creative artist, with relatively less consideration of the social 
forces that are also operating. It arbitrarily ignores the personality and judgment 
of the audience who must be considered a part of the “‘age.”’ 


Zeitgeist and Relativity. At first glance, the culture-epoch theory seems to be 
indistinguishable from the current trends of relativism; and therefore a departure 
from the conception of absolutistic universal standards which have been going 
out of fashion among critics. When Curt Sachs asserts that “genius can soar to 
dizzying heights and delve to the depths inaccessible to his contemporaries— 


but he cannot step out of the time into which he is born,’’®’ it would seem that 
no one could take exception to such a clear “relativistic” premise. Upon close 
scrutiny, however, this relativism turns out to be an illusion. 

Relativism is more than mere permissible historical variability in standards. 
Sociological relativism assumes a reciprocal relation between two or more em- 
pirically specified factors, such as musical forms, the circumstances of patronage, 
the technological state of metallurgy, the economic conditions, social strati- 
fication, and the myriad other variables which exert their mutual influences 
without cessation. This makes social analysis very difficult and subject to con- 
tinuous revision; for, contrary to the well-controlled laboratory conditions, social 
history never quite repeats itself. Under such fluid circumstances, scholarship is 
never complete, even when a period has long passed. Additional research will 
always uncover new variables and require new interpretations. This is genuine 
relativism which allows for continuous growth of knowledge, not its termi- 
nation. 

The Zeitgeist conception is diametrically opposed to this. It actually does not 
exist as an operative element, as has been shown, and is never utilized as such in 
spite of the claims of its potency. It is not conceived as a search for correlations 
which are constantly subject to revision, and even reversal; nor is it content with 
an approximation of “truth.” It is a non-empirical shortcut to absolute cer- 
tainty. It is therefore basically dogmatic rather than relativistic. 
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The fatal premise, which undermines the whole structure of the baroque con- 
cept, as cultivated in current musicology, is that Society is conceived as es- 
sentially a totalitarian unity; that all aspects of society are mere manifestations 
of a primal spirit to which source they all converge. This unitarian view leads to a 
desperate reliance on the trivial parallelisms which speckle the whole visage of 
musicological history at the present time. No social science, in whose province 
this problem actually falls, would ever agree to those crucial metaphysical 
fabrications of the organismic theory which is the foundation of present musi- 
cological reasonings.*® 

This is not to say that there is no social integration at all. There are many 
interrelations; there are many dominant social patterns; there are many ruling 
ideas; there are many “spirits” of the age, if one insists on that vocabulary. To 
quote William Graham Sumner’s famous phrase, “there is a strain toward con- 
sistency” in social organization because of the simple necessity of coexistence. 
Society is a confederation, not a union of interests. But most of the integration 
lies not in easy “parallelism”? but in more complicated functional relations. 

Much of the material in the foregoing cited works is quite consistent with these 
more sociological and psychological principles. In fact, the detailed researches of 
Bukofzer, together with his chapter on the “Sociology of the Baroque,” prac- 
tically render the traditional concept of baroque bankrupt and obsolete. It is not 
the present intention to imply an intellectual naiveté in current musicology. 
It advocates rather the elimination of the survivals which clutter up the current 
revisionary trends. Music is, after all, a form of human behavior and is therefore 
legitimately subjected to the canons of contemporary social theory. 

Prognosis for the term “baroque” is not easy. In so far as the concept rests on 
a questionable methodology, it would seem quite logical to urge that the term be 
mercifully done away with, instead of subjecting it to further semantic surgery. 
But the history of semantics does not support such a solution. Words, like other 
heirlooms, are not so easily abandoned. In fact, the transmutations in the 
meaning of “baroque” during the last three centuries are a perfect example of the 
familiar semantic process in which old concepts absorb new meanings from the 
cultural experiences of the group, while the old connotations wither away. The 
most likely escape from the present confusion would be by way of more rigorous 
analysis. The first step toward such a consummation would be the separation of 
the miscellany of trends, uncovered during the “‘baroque” period, into their 
component elements rather than coercing them all into a procrustean theory of 
such dubious validity. 
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THE MORPHOLOGY OF ART AS A BRANCH OF AESTHETICS* 
THOMAS MUNRO 


1. Aesthetics as a way of studying the arts. 


There are many ways of studying the arts. One can study to become a prac- 
ticing artist—a skilled performer, a craftsman, or perhaps a creator of original 
works of art. One can try to understand and appreciate some art, without 
necessarily practicing it. One can study the history of an art, its development and 
sequence of styles through the ages; its great artists and their works in chron- 
ological order. One can prepare to be a teacher of some art: its practice, appreci- 
ation, or history, to children or older students. Many careers in the arts require 
specific kinds of training: for example, museum curatorial work, in which one 
must learn how to preserve and exhibit objects of visual art, to avoid counter- 
feits, and to purchase at a fair price. 

Each of these ways has its own aims and methods, its values for the student. 
In recent times each has tended to become increasingly specialized, restricted to a 
certain medium, technique, or period of history. 

Aesthetics differs from all these ways of studying the arts. It is today a subject 
which aims primarily at a theoretical understanding of the arts and related modes of 
behavior and experience. As distinct from specialized studies of a single art, 
aesthetics deals with all the arts. There are books on the aesthetics of music, the 
aesthetics of sculpture, and so on, discussing theoretical problems within a single 
art. Unless so limited, aesthetics is understood as general or comparative aes- 
thetics, covering all the arts and the varieties of behavior and experience con- 
nected with them. It thus investigates not only the products, but also the processes 
and abilities involved in creating, using, enjoying, appreciating, and evaluating 
the arts. This may lead the student into fields outside the arts themselves. In 
examining how people respond to art, as in the so-called “aesthetic response” or 
aesthetic attitude, he finds that similar responses are made to objects other than 
works of art: to scenes in nature, for example. To understand art, he must study 
also its origins and settings in human nature and social activity. But the arts 
themselves are the central realm of phenomena in aesthetics. and receive by far 
the greatest share of its attention. 

Aesthetics differs from art history in organizing its materials more in theoretical 
than in chronological order. It classifies its data and conclusions mainly according 
to general concepts of recurrent types, tendencies, and relationships. But it pays 
close attention also to historical processes: to the stage in social evolution at which 
a certain type of art tends to arise; to recurrent patterns in the history of each 
art through successive ages. Thus it overlaps the subject of cultural history, 
especially where the latter is comparatively philosophical, seeking to discover 
broad outlines and basic factors in cultural change, especially interactions be- 
tween art and other factors in civilization. Unlike most intensive historical re- 


* From the author’s forthcoming book, Form in the Arts. This chapter was published in 
Mélanges d’esthétique et de science de Uart, offerts 4 Etienne Souriau (Paris 1953). 
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search, aesthetics is not confined to any one period of art; it stresses rather the 
comparison of different periods to reveal their common and divergent traits. 

Aesthetics as a theoretical approach to the arts differs also from the various 
practical approaches mentioned in the first paragraph. Like all pure science, it is 
aimed primarily at knowledge and understanding. As in all modern science, there 
is hope that such knowledge will be of practical use in controlling nature and 
human nature for the benefit of mankind. Aesthetics has many practical ap- 
plications. But in all sciences, it is necessary to put aside the quest for immediate 
usefulness, in order to pursue without distraction the knowledge and understand- 
ing required for thorough control. The arts are a tremendously powerful in- 
fluence in human life; they deal with forces and mechanisms which are now only 
slightly understood; they affect the thoughts, emotions, desires, and actions of 
countless humans. They are often used for trivial and even harmful ends, as in 
some advertising and propaganda. One may look forward to the use of art and 
aesthetic experience for more important values, especially in education. But to do 
this with scientific power and precision, we must first understand the arts more 
thoroughly as psychological and cultural phenomena. Aesthetic morphology is 
one phase in this inquiry. 

Aesthetic theories and assumptions, often vague and unsupported, are taken 
for granted in much artistic production and performance, education and criti- 
cism. Practical experience in these realms is of great theoretical value in aes- 
thetics, in providing data and testing hypotheses. But the primary reason for 
studying aesthetics is to satisfy an intellectual curiosity about the arts and their 
place in human experience. Those who do not feel this curiosity, or share the 
scientist’s desire to extend frontiers of human knowledge, will not find aesthetics 
deeply interesting. 

The concern of aesthetics with general theory, which sets it apart from special 
ized studies of the arts, is inherited from its early history as a branch of philosophy. 
In the eighteenth and much of the nineteenth century, it was commonly defined 
as “the philosophy of beauty.” It was highly abstract and speculative on the 
whole, often paying little attention to works of art or other concrete phenomena. 
It was devoted largely to such questions as the nature of beauty; whether beauty 
is an “objective” property of things or a merely “‘subjective” human feeling. 
Aesthetics, it was hoped, could find out and demonstrate some eternal “laws” of 
beauty, inherent in the universe. These would give a sure foundation for judg- 
ments of value about particular works of art, criteria of greatness in the artist, 
and explicit rules for his guidance. 


2. Its transition to science. 


Since the work of Taine, Fechner, and others in the nineteenth century, 
aesthetics has steadily progressed in the use of scientific method. It has become 
more empirical, basing its conclusions on the observation of works of art and 
related phenomena, instead of deducing them from religious and metaphysical 
assumptions. It is working in the spirit of natural science, in so far as man and 
all his works are considered as parts of nature. It is becoming a humanistic 
science, like psychology and sociology, in so far as man and his arts are contrasted 
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with nature. In exploring its field of phenomena, aesthetics is greatly aided by 
these older subjects, which themselves, as sciences, date back only to the nine- 
teenth century. 

In fact, aesthetics could not undertake a scientific study of the arts until these 
sciences had furnished the prerequisites. It was necessary to wait for psychology 
to provide a general, naturalistic conception of human nature; its basic processes 
and functions, its various types of personality, which operate in the arts as in 
other activities. It was necessary to wait for the social sciences, including an- 
thropology, to show how art arises and functions in different cultural settings, 
and changes as a factor in social evolution. Aesthetics now makes constant use of 
information, terms, and concepts from the psychological and social sciences, 
along with others. A third main prerequisite was the securing of an extensive 
range of works of art for observation, representing nearly all major art-producing 
cultures and periods. In the eighteenth century and before, European theories of 
aesthetics and criticism were too much limited in scope to the main Greek, 
Roman, and Renaissance tradition in literature and the visual arts, and to 
European music since Palestrina. Conceptions of aesthetic form, style, and value 
ignored much of the vast wealth of oriental, exotic, and primitive art, or looked 
upon it condescendingly as crude and groping. We now have a fairly representa- 
tive, though by no means complete, array of the world’s art for comparative 
analysis. A large share of this has been made available since 1900, as a result of 
archeolcical discovery, travel and commerce, improved techniques of reproduc- 
tion and museum conservation, translations, phonograph records, sound films, 
and explanatory documentation by thousands of specialized scholars. The effect 
upon aesthetic theory has been to make it more international and intercultural in 
scope and viewpoint, and more relativistic in standards of value. This places a 
new responsibility on aestheticians, which not all of them have been willing to 
accept: to consider with an open mind examples from diverse and widely sepa- 
ated sources before generalizing broadly, and thus to escape from narrow pro- 
vincialism. 

Meanwhile, the conception of science too has been changing, especially since 
the nineteenth-century theory of evolution dissolved the old belief in a static 
universe, with simple, eternal laws in every field. The conception of science was 
formerly restricted to those mathematical and physical sciences wherein exact 
measurement is already achieved. The humanistic subjects, where most of the 
phenomena are too complex and variable to be measured precisely, were relegated 
to an outer realm of mere guesswork and opinion. Now we see, in the first place, 
that the “laws” and assumptions of mathematical and physical sciences are not 
quite as exact or certain as they were supposed to be; that an element of change 
and unpredictability enters even here. On the other hand, we see that the human- 
istic subjects can progress gradually toward scientific status, one after another, 
as the necessary tools and prerequisites develop. There is nothing in their phe- 
nomena to make scientific investigation inherently impossible. They achieve 
scientific status in proportion as they learn to observe and describe their phe- 
nomena more accurately, to infer by controlled logical methods, to guard against 
personal and group prejudice and wishful thinking, to classify results systemati- 
cally, to formulate and test hypotheses about recurrent patterns in phenomena, to 
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predict and control outcomes with increasing reliability. By all these criteria, 
aesthetics is now partly and increasingly scientific. It is following in the train of 
psychology and the social sciences, considerably behind them, but making rapid 
progress with their aid, to the extent that world conditions permit. It is even 
extending, through statistics, its powers of quantitative measurement and of 
estimating probabilities. But the quantitative or psychometric approach to 
aesthetics is not yet far developed, and there is now some reaction against it, 
away from the exaggerated hopes of laboratory aestheticians a half century ago. 
There is much spade-work and scaffold-building to be done, in the preliminary 
organization of materials and concepts, before a large-scale statistical approach 
will be needed. 

As aesthetics becomes more empirical, concerned with observing and describ- 
ing concrete data, it becomes less purely abstract, less highly generalized. Pre- 
scientific aesthetics or philosophy of art was endlessly preoccupied with argu- 
ments over the definition of “beauty,” “ugliness,” “the sublime,” the relation of 
moral to aesthetic value, and similar broad abstractions. They still have a place 
in aesthetics, but no longer dominate it. There is now more attention to problems 
and generalizations of intermediate breadth: e.g., to the contrast between 
“classic” and “romantic” styles in the music, painting, and poetry of nineteenth- 
century France, and their partial analogy to certain styles in India or Japan. 
There is much intensive, analytic observation of a particular work of art, alone or 
in comparison with one or two others. Various specialized approaches are pur- 
sued within the general field, such as that of semantics and semiotics, emphasizing 
the nature and use of words and other signs and meanings. Thus aesthetics is 
not wholly devoted to philosophical generalities, but when it specializes, it tends 
to cut across other ways of studying the arts in terms of particular mediums, 
techniques, places, and periods. 

The philosophical approach to aesthetics persists, and will always be needed, 
in the integrative or synthetic phase of investigation; in building up systematic 
bodies of knowledge and theory out of the multiplicity of details. It is needed, as 
in all other sciences, in the searching analysis and criticism of assumptions, 
methods, and conclusions; also in the suggesting and planning of researches and 
experiments. There is no conflict, but rather close cooperation, between the 
philosophic and scientific approaches to aesthetics; or at least, between the latter 
and those schools of modern philosophy which are well-disposed toward natural 
science in general, though recognizing its present limitations. There is conflict 
only with a few philosophers, professing extreme forms of oriental or medieval 
mysticism, transcendentalism, or supernaturalism, who seek to obstruct and 
deny in advance the value of all scientific method in aesthetics. A genuinely 
scientific attitude in aesthetics, being open-minded, will have no blind hostility 
to mysticism or any other creed or way of life. It will carefully examine each as a 
psychological and social fact, as an inspiration to art, and as a possible source of 
insight into the nature of art and the world. 


3. Description and evaluation. 


As aesthetics becomes more scientific, it tends to make a clearer distinction 
between description and evaluation. Like other natural sciences, it recognizes 
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the primary task of ascertaining and describing facts; of reporting them neutrally 
and accurately, whether one likes them or not. Prescientific thinking, including 
the philosophy of art and beauty, is permeated with expressions of individual and 
group prejudices, tastes and preferences, approvals and disapprovals. These are 
significant as personal expressions, and as data for psychology and sociology in 
their account of how people think and feel toward art at different times. They 
are often suggestive as hypotheses for general value-theory. The confusion arises 
from the indiscriminate mixing of statements of fact with judgments of value, so 
that one’s personal feelings about a work of art are expressed as if they were 
inherent, objective properties of it. Scientific method does not require that a man 
suppress or conceal his likes and dislikes, but only that he keep them distinct from 
his conception of the facts, and not allow them to influence his conception more 
than is humanly unavoidable. 

Values are facts in one sense; that is, they are somehow actually involved in the 
phenomenal world, and in the interaction between humans and their environ- 
ment. They are not mysterious, transcendent entities or pure ideas inaccessible 
to all empirical research. But they are a peculiar kind of fact, unusually hard to 
investigate empirically. One cannot observe the merits or defects of a picture in 
the same direct way that one observes its shape and coloring. To evaluate it, 
one must observe not only the work of art itself but its effects and functions, its 
consequences in human action and experience along various lines. If these have 
not yet occurred, one must try to predict and estimate what they would be under 
specific conditions. Every science has its more descriptive, fact-finding phases, 
and others in which evaluation is frankly and carefully done. It is one thing to 
describe the chemical structure of certain drugs or the anatomical structure of 
certain insects; another to estimate how beneficial or harmful they would be to 
different kinds of humans under various conditions. Each requires a different 
mode of investigation. 

Accordingly, in aesthetics, the trend toward science involves an effort to 
eliminate evaluation and personal preference from certain phases of inquiry; to 
make them as purely descriptive, neutral, and objective as possible. This can 
never be complete; all human thinking is conditioned by the facts of human 
physique, individual personality, and cultural environment. One evaluates by 
implication, merely in picking out certain problems and examples as worth 
studying. But there is a great difference between this and praising or condemning 
a style of art as beautiful or ugly, great or trivial, beneficial or evil to man. The 
latter type of thinking, and the whole question of aesthetic value, are now con- 
sidered directly and fully as a distinct branch of aesthetics called axiology or 
value-theory. Since ethics also contains a branch of axiology, concerned with 
moral values, axiology is a subject overlapping both ethics and aesthetics, with 
a foot in each realm. 

The present essay does not deal directly with axiology, or with the values of art. 
This does not imply that evaluative problems are unimportant or to be excluded 
from scientific aesthetics; it does not imply that science is incapable of dealing 
with values. Science is now dealing with them in many ways, and will continue to 
do so. But this essay is on another subject, another approach to art, and it has 
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enough to do without becoming entangled in evaluative issues. Its chief concern 
is with the nature and varieties of form in the arts. 


4. Aesthetic morphology as descriptive study of aesthetic form. 


The field of aesthetics, as an empirical science, contains two main groups of 
phenomena. One consists of works of art: of pictures, poems, dances, buildings, 
symphonies, and other types of product, form, or composition. The second con- 
sists of related human activities, modes of behavior and experience, both overt 
and internal; skills, responses to stimuli; the processes involved in creating, 
producing, or performing art and those involved in perceiving, appreciating, 
using, enjoying, evaluating, managing, teaching, or otherwise dealing with it. 
The first group of phenomena is the special concern of aesthetic morphology: the 
study of form in works of art. The second is the special concern of aesthetic 
psychology, with the aid of sociology, anthropology, and other humanistic 
sciences. 

The two groups are different ways of looking at much the same phenomena. 
There are forms in all these kinds of phenomena: there are transitory and re- 
current configurations in physical objects and events, in overt behavior and inner 
experience. They are described by various sciences. But we shall restrict the 
word “morphology” to study of the forms which are observable in works of art. 
In describing works of art, we must refer constantly to how they affect observers, 
to the social functions for which they were adapted, and so on. In describing 
behavior and experience in the aesthetic realm, we must refer constantly to how 
they focus upon works of art, before and after the production of such works. But 
there is a difference in emphasis and mode of organization. In aesthetic mor- 
phology, we tend to keep our attention on the products; in aesthetic psychology, 
on the people who make and use them. In one we c'assify our findings on a basis 
of types of form or modes of organization in works of art; in the other, on types of 
human activity, and types of individual or group engaging in them. Aesthetic 
axiology, the study of values and disvalues in art, tends to divide its attention 
between the two, referred back and forth between the work of art and its diverse 
effects on human beings.! 

“Form” in the broad and general dictionary sense of mode of arrangement, 
includes the physical and chemical structure of objects and events, as described 
in terms of atoms and molecules; also their outward aspects and appearances, as 
perceived or imagined. A scene in nature has a certain visible form for one ob- 
server, from a certain viewpoint under certain conditions; another form for a 
different observer. A painting of the scene has a somewhat different form; a 
mental image of it still another. A snow-crystal presents a highly regular form to 
view. The ticking of a clock has audible form, and so has the song of a bird. A 
football game or a battle has form, and a verbal account of it has another kind of 
form. A theorem of Euclid has form, and so have a poem, a song, or a dance. 

It is a task of aesthetic morphology to distinguish these various kinds of form, 

1 For a fuller discussion of the trend toward science in contemporary aesthetics, and of 


the various approaches or divisions within the subject as a whole, see the author’s article, 
‘‘Aesthetics as Science: its Development in America.”? JAAC, IX (1951), 161-207. 
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in terms (2) of the elements, details, parts, materials, ideas, or other ingredients 
involved, and (b) of the ways in which these are interrelated; the brief or endur- 
ing structures into which they combine. Materials never exist and cannot be 
experienced without some kind of form. A rough marble block has one kind of 
form, a statue another. Forms cannot exist or be experienced apart from some 
kind of material or ingredient.? 

Aesthetic morphology pays close attention to both forms and ingredients in 
art; to their interrelations and mutual influences. But in observation and in 
theory the emphasis can be placed on one or another at different times, as in 
showing how spots of a certain color can be arranged in various ways, or how a 
Romanesque church can be built of brick or marble. Some kinds of material are 
conceived in physical terms, such as bronze and sound-waves; some in psy- 
chological terms, such as colors, desires, and emotions. Some kinds of form are 
described in terms of logical implication, some in terms of spatial, temporal, or 
causal relationship. All of these and many more basic types of form occur in art, 
in countless variations which aesthetic morphology tries to analyze, compare, 
describe, and classify. 

Aesthetic morphology describes the nature and varieties of form in the arts 
and by extension in other objects of human or natural origin, in so far as they 
are used as stimuli to aesthetic experience. The word ‘‘morphology”’ is less com- 
mon in aesthetics than in biology, where it refers to the study of plant and animal 
structure. A work of art is in some respects analogous to a plant or animal; it is a 
simple or complex arrangement of diversified parts. It may be large or small, 
static or moving and changing in a peculiar temporal process or cycle. Biologicai 
morphology has been defined as “‘the science of structural organic types,” and this 
phrase can also be applied to art, where many recurrent types of form can be 
distinguished and classified. In biology, morphology is sometimes understood in 
a narrow sense, as applying only to the externals of form, or to the structure of 
organs apart from their functioning. It is applied to anatomy as distinct from 
physiology, the latter of which deals with active functions and processes. We 
shall not think of aesthetic morphology as so narrowly limited, but as including 
the active, functional relationship of part to part and part to whole; the operation 
of the whole form as a stimulus to perception and understanding. 

On the other hand, we shall not extend it to cover all the diverse and far-reach- 
ing functions which art carries on in society. That study belongs rather to the 
psychological and sociological phases of aesthetics. Here we shall emphasize 
those aspects of structure and function which can be directly observed in the 
work of art itself, with some attention to its psychological and cultural setting but 
no attempt to analyze the latter in detail. 

The functioning of art includes the ways in which it pleases or displeases 


2 The ontological status of such ‘“‘material’’ or ‘“‘content,’’ as related to matter, mind, 
universals, reality, etc., is a metaphysical problem with which aesthetic morphology, a8 
an empirical science, is not primarily concerned. Such terms as “mental,” ‘“‘physical,’’ 
and ‘‘psychic” can be used in aesthetics as convenient ways of classifying phenomena, 
without specific metaphysical implications as to their ultimate, inherent nature. The word 
‘materials’? does not imply physical substance when used in the sense of “‘ingredients,’’ 
as in gathering materials for a book. 
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people, arouses their dislike or admiration, serves to amuse, instruct, or inspire 
them. Such functions or effects, important as they are, will not be discussed here. 
Instead, we shall emphasize here the ways in which a work of art can serve to 
stimulate apperception: that is, sense perception which involves a comparatively 
large amount of interpretation and understanding of meanings. In that way, our 
analyses of art will be open to verification or correcting by other observers. 


5. Difficulties in observing and describing works of art. 


The main difficulty in aesthetic morphology rises from the complexity, sub- 
tlety, and variety of forms in art. Had such forms been easy to grasp, they would 
doubtless have been thoroughly analyzed long ago. But they are often so elusive 
and intangible as to defy ordinary modes of observation. Plants and animals are 
made of living tissue, which can be cut apart with a knife, and viewed in cross 
section under a microscope. Some art forms are as simple and tangible as an 
Egyptian pyramid. Some are as complex as a Gothic cathedral; as intangible as a 
Brahms string quartet; as full of cryptic symbolism as the Apocalypse. What can 
one say about the structure of art that will apply to things as different as these, 
each in its own way so hard to analyze? Is there any common substance in them 
all? Are there any basic modes or principles of organization in forms so unlike? 
Analogies between works of different arts are often pointed out, but rather 
vaguely and abstractly: architecture, it has been said, is frozen music. But how 
can such metaphors be verified, translated into specific resemblances and dif- 
ferences, in such a way that any trained observer can discern them? 

Another difficulty is to find words for describing art which will not imply 
evaluation, praise, or disparagement. If we start to describe a picture and call it 
“magnificent,” “hideous,” “clumsy,” or “masterly,” we are not describing but 
evaluating it. We are expressing our own personal, emotional responses to it, and 
projecting them upon the picture as if they were inherent properties therein. 
Such terms are irrelevant and confusing in morphology, as if one were to describe 
a lion by calling it ‘‘a noble beast.” The description should be such that it could 
be accepted as true by observers of different tastes and standards, whether they 
like and admire the picture or not. 

However, it is not easy to find words for describing the many varieties of form 
in all the arts. A great many of the words applied to art have been used with 
evaluative implications at one time or another, and may suggest them to some 
reader now. For example, “Gothic,” “Baroque,” and “Romantic” have all been 
used as terms of opprobrium by those who did not like the kinds of art they 
understood by these names. In using them as descriptive terms, we should clearly 
indicate what observable characteristics are implied. 

Another difficulty arises from past over-specialization in studies of the arts. 
Musical criticism has one terminology, literary criticism has another, and pictorial 
criticism a third. Often different terms are used for similar ideas, similar traits of 
forms in different arts. The same terms—such as “form,” “harmony,” “color,” 
and “rhythm”—are used with different meanings when applied to different arts. 
Even within a single art, there is today great disagreement on the meaning of 
terms. This is inevitable at the present undeveloped stage in aesthetics. But such 
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ambiguity is a serious obstacle to discussion; hence one should try to define 
crucial terms clearly and acceptably. In many cases, this will require departing 
from common usage within one field or another. The vocabulary of comparative 
aesthetics does not yet possess enough descriptive terms which can be applied in 
any art. Hence it is necessary to use certain terms which now have only a narrow, 
specialized usage, and redefine them so as to be more widely serviceable. 


6. Aims and values of aesthetic morphology. 


What good does it do to study the nature and varieties of forms in the arts? 
To analyze the structure of a particular work of art, and compare it with others? 
To distinguish styles, and see how a certain style (such as Romantic or Baroque) 
can manifest itself in many arts? To understand how form in any art can be de- 
veloped in any way the artist wishes? 

It should be repeated that the aim is primarily intellectual and scientific. Its 
primary aim is not to increase the reader’s enjoyment of art or his power as an 
artist. Yet it is a mistake to assume, as many do, that scientific analysis will 
decrease enjoyment; that one “kills” a work of art by “dissecting” it. The en- 
joyment of automobiles, of plants, animals, or human beings is not necessarily 
decreased by some knowledge of their structure and operation. Enjoyment 
depends on so many variable factors that no such generalization can be taken for 
granted. Many students find their interest in art and their enjoyment of it 
greatly increased by learning to perceive the complex subtleties of form and style, 
and to recognize major types and tendencies. On the other hand, there are some 
kinds of person for whom all systematic study of art is distasteful; they prefer to 
approach it in a more emotional way. Aesthetics, art history, and critical theory 
are not for them. Artists are often of this type; some profit by intellectual study 
and excel in it, as Goethe and Leonardo da Vinci did, while others find it dampen- 
ing to creative imagination. The learning of detached historical facts and theo- 
retical principles is very likely to interfere with aesthetic enjoyment, through 
interposing a screen of words and concepts between the observer and the work of 
art. Analysis of form should not do this, if properly conducted. It should be 
carried on, not merely through reading a book of general theory, but by careful 
observation of works of art which exemplify the principles; by going back and 
forth between concepts and examples to see the relation between them. If the 
generalizations are correct, they will aid the student to notice and to understand 
aspects of art which he might never have noticed by himself; and thus to sharpen 
and enrich his powers of appreciation. 

The aim and task of aesthetic morphology is not merely to work out a few 
abstract definitions of conventional types of art, such as the epic, lyric, fugue, 
sonata, basilica, and the like. It is not merely to classify particular works of art 
under such headings. Much time has been wasted in fruitless argument over 
whether a certain piece of writing was really a novel or a romance, a tragedy or 
a comedy, and so on. Even when the classification is obvious and undisputed, it 
still falls far short of penetrating the full, complex nature of a work of art. Such a 
narrow approach to morphology proceeds from a narrow, inadequate conception 
of form in art. Form does not consist in the obvious, conventional shell or skele- 
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ton, in which thousands of examples are alike, as in the mere fact of being a 
sonnet or sonata. It includes the entire structure of each individual example, its 
peculiar selection of materials and its way of arranging them. We have only 
begun the study of form in recognizing that two poems are both Shakespearean 
sonnets: the task remains of seeing how they differ in their treatment of this 
conventional framework; how each is unique, as well as how it resembles other 
products. Only the most pedantic, mechanical scholarship is content with mere 
labeling and pigeon-holing of works of art. 

Greater attention to the individual form—to each particular work of art— 
distinguishes aesthetic morphology from the morphology of animals, plants, and 
molecules. In those older sciences, the individual is usually felt as unimportant, 
and the general type or law as all-important. Little attention is paid to the unique 
aspects of any single tree, stone, or seagull. True, astronomy is especially in- 
terested in our sun, our earth, and our planets, because we live with them; but it 
tries more and more to see them as details in a cosmic process. Man and the 
higher animals become attached to individual objects: to children, friends, toys, 
pets, weapons, houses, sentimental keepsakes, popular heroes and heroines, 
giving to each an extreme but relative, subjective importance which differs 
widely from one person to another. Science tries to correct this pers ias and 
to emphasize the way in which particular objects conform to generai cypes and 
tendencies. Yet it can, if necessary, analyze and describe a particular object or 
event within its field with minute precision. Aesthetics, including the mor- 
phology of art, also is interested in general types and tendencies. Artists and 
art-lovers are sometimes repelled by its emphasis on theory. They dwell with 
admiration or distaste upon a single work of art as something unique and not to 
be compared with any other, while aesthetics insists on pointing out how it ex- 
emplifies this or that quality, style, or historic trend. At the same time, however, 
aesthetics studies the peculiarities of individual works of art more than botany 
studies those of individual trees. This is partly because, in the modern world, 
such tremendous emphasis is laid on the individual artist and on the unique 
importance of particular “great’’ works of art. Aesthetic morphology will itself be 
considered more important if it produces, not only a general understanding of 
form and style, but improved techniques for perceiving and understanding the 
distinctive nature of a particular work of art. 

For those who appreciate and criticize art, the uniqueness of Hamlet and of each 
of Chopin’s Preludes is highly important: the subtle ways in which each differs 
from all others of its kind. Such differences between individual artists, and their 
works provide the basis for all judgments of value and of greatness. One of the 
crucial problems of cultural history is why humanity produces great distinctive 
works at one time and place, and at another only stereotyped imitations. Yet 
what is the difference between Hamlet and the common run of Elizabethan 
tragedies? An indescribable, ineffable je ne sais quoi? Mystics and sentimentalists 
have long been satisfied with this negative answer, that scientific analysis can 
never reveal the essential difference between one work of art and another; that 
this difference can only be felt in some mysterious way. Science cannot accept it, 
at least without a more serious effort than has yet been made. To satisfy the 
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need of human thinking about works of art and artists it must learn to deal with 
them as concrete individuals, in addition to dealing with them as examples of 
types and trends. This does not, necessarily, involve evaluation, though it may. 
The difference between one work of art and another can be approached as a 
problem of descriptive, comparative analysis, as astronomy describes the dif- 
ferences between Mercury and Saturn. 

Properly conducted, the study of concrete examples and that of general 
principles should be mutually helpful and reinforcing. From the standpoint of 
empirical science, the concepts will be false and artificial unless based on accurate 
observation. 

Conversely, a general understanding of the varieties of form in art, derived 
from observation and reasoning, will aid in further observation. The fact of 
having encountered similar kinds of art or qualities in art before, of having 
singled them out for attention and given them a name and a place in the scheme 
of things, makes it easier to deal with them in a later situation. One is less be- 
wildered, quicker to see how the present work of art resembles and differs from 
the previous ones. One has become a skilled, powerful observer, like a man at a 
football game who understands the game and its finer points, in contrast with a 
foreigner who sees only meaningless running and gesturing. 

Aesthetics is now at a stage somewhat analogous to that in which biology was 
in the early eighteenth century, before Linnaeus had worked out a system for 
analyzing the forms of plants and classifying them by species. Prescientific 
concepts of species and their interrelations were vague, inconsistent, and full of 
inherited myths and fulklore. The same condition exists today in our thinking 
about the forms of art. As morphology and classification advanced in biology, 
they opened the door to all manner of far-reaching investigations on the nature 
and evolution of life. Often regarded as dull and plodding in themselves, they are 
indispensable to many deeper and more exciting lines of inquiry. Before dis- 
tinguishing clearly the main varieties of form and style in art, we cannot go far 
in studying how they arise in the course of human history; how they influence 
other cultural factors and are influenced by them; how they can be controlled for 
human welfare. It is not enough to compare and classify whole arts, as in philo- 
sophical ‘‘systems of the arts.”* One must come down to intensive, detailed 
comparison of examples from different arts and different periods, to discover the 
main underlying types of form and their principal variants, which cut across the 
obvious but often superficial differences in medium. With a better understanding 
of form and style in art, we shall be in a better position to attack some of the 
more attractive problems in aesthetics, such as that of value. 

Impatient to decide what art ought to be, we have in the past neglected to 
find out what it is. Impatient to decide whether we like it or not, we have failed 
to observe it carefully. We allow endless theoretical, abstract controversies to 
distract us from careful observation of the work of art itself. Aesthetic mor- 
phology calls the scholar or critic back to the concrete object in front of him. 
It invites him to put aside the screen of associated concepts and disputes which 


3 Cf. T. Munro, The Arts and their Interrelations (New York 1949), Part Two. 
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stand between him and the actual picture, poem, or sonata; to see or hear it 
clearly and thoroughly for what it is. Morphology begins and ends with detailed, 
analytical observation of the work of art, along with the attempt by each ob- 
server to report objectively what he has seen or heard. Through comparison of 
findings by many observers, it is gradually building a tested body of knowledge 
about the forms and species of form in art. With this in hand, we can proceed to 
study how each kind of art operates in human experience: its functions and 
effects, actual and possible, under varying life conditions. 





AN ANALYSIS OF SOME DETERMINANTS IN THE PERCEPTION OF 
WORKS OF ART 


HELMUT HUNGERLAND 


One of the problems with which a theory of criticism must cope, and a point 
used by relativists to show the utter futility of art criticism, is the assertion that 
the same object is seen differently by different observers. Accordingly, it is 
argued, any disagreement concerning the aesthetic value of such an object is not 
a disagreement at all since the observers are talking about two different things. 
Frequently an assertion of this sort is an expression of an unanalyzed response, a 
like or dislike, which merely serves to prevent any further investigation. 

The assertion may also refer to situations where different observers see dif- 
ferent things in a picture in the sense that they interpret differently certain lines, 
shapes, and colors on a canvas damaged by age or in need of cleaning. For ex- 
ample, one observer may see a house where another observer may see a rock 
formation on such a canvas. Such differences are not our concern here; though 
they may affect aesthetic value judgments they are actually mistakes which are 
subject to correction. 

This paper deals with differences in seeing which involve different perceptions 
of the aesthetic structure, or gestalt, of works of art. In as much as one of the 
most important aspects of a work of art is its perceptual structure, it might be 
useful to turn to investigations in psychology of perception in the hope—possibly 
to be disappointed—of finding information which sheds light upon our problems. 
This is not to say that we must necessarily accept all of the psychologists’ 
findings unreservedly, but since works of art are perceptual structures, a theory 
of criticism which is in contradiction to the principles of the psychology of per- 
ception cannot be very meaningful. 

The investigations which I should like to discuss here are studies which, in the 
words of Bruner and Goodman, aim at an understanding of “how the process of 
perception is affected by other concurrent mental functions and how these func- 
tions in their turn are affected by the operation of perceptual processes.’ 
These psychologists, who have been labelled “functionalists,’ hold that it is 
necessary for a full understanding of the perceptual process to study not only the 
physical stimulus and the sensory state of the organism, but also central con- 
ditions such as motives, predispositions, past learning, satisfactions and depriva- 
tions, and their effects on the operation of the perceptual process.* According to 
Bruner, “Through perception we construct a world in which survival and adjust- 
ment are possible; through perception we also defend against that which is 
threatening, distracting, or disruptive.’* The central conditions referred to 


1 Jerome S. Bruner and Cecile C. Goodman, ‘‘Value and Need as Organizing Factors in 
Perception,” J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., XLII (1947), 33-44. 

2 Jerome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, ‘Perception, Cognition, and Behavior,’ J. 
Personality, 18 (1949), 14-31. 

3 Tbid., p. 15. 

4 Jerome S. Bruner, ‘“‘Perceptual Theory and the Rorschach Test,” J. Personality, 17 
(1948), 157-168. 
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above play an important role in the process of construction and defense, and a 
number of experiments have been conducted in order to determine the manner 
in which perception serves motivational requirements, aids in wish-fulfillment 
and in the reduction of tension, etc. 

This is not the place to review all of these experiments; however, I should like 
to mention some of the results that pertain to visual perception. For instance, 
Bruner and Postman concluded that there is operative in perception a “selective 
vigilance, i.e., a differential sensitivity to relevant cues [and that] what is singled 
out will be accentuated.”* In an experiment in which the subjects were requested 
to estimate the size of discs containing respectively a positive symbol (a dollar 
sign), a negative symbol (a swastika), and a neutral symbol (a square with 
diagonals), the same authors found that ‘““The symbolic values of the stimuli 
proved to be a significant determinant of perceptual organization. Whether a 
disc was inscribed with a dollar sign, a swastika, or a neutral figure made a 
reliable difference in its subjective [i.e., estimated] size.’”’* They concluded that 
“Value ... whether positive or negative, is a determinant of size . . . [and that] 
It is conceivable that certain kinds of symbols may lead not to positive but to 
negative accentuation or no accentuation at all.’” 

In another experiment concerned with estimating the size of coins, Bruner 
and Goodman® found that the greater the value of the coin the greater the de- 
viation of the apparent size from actual size® and that the group of poor children 
used in the experiment overestimated the size of the coins considerably more then 
the group of rich children did.’ 

From an experimental investigation of the perception of incongruity, Bruner 
and Postman" concluded that ‘‘perceptual organization is powerfully determined, 
by expectations built upon past commerce with the environment.”” They con- 
tend that “for as long as possible and by whatever means available the organism 
will ward off the perception of the unexpected, those things which do not fit his 
prevailing set.’ After a period of resistance, brief or protracted, the incon- 
gruous or unexpected is perceived through a process of trial-and-check, and 
“Tt is either a very sick organism, an overly motivated one, or one deprived of the 
opportunity to ‘try-and-check’ which will not give up an expectancy in the face 
of a contradicting environment.’ 5 

The experiments cited above have been critically analyzed by Klein, Meister, 


5 Jerome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, ‘‘Tension and Tension Release as Organizing 
Factors in Perception,” J. Personality, 15 (1947), 300-308. 

6 Jerome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, ‘Symbolic Value as an Organizing Factor in 
Perception,” J. Social. Psychol., 27 (1948), 203-208. 

7 Ibid., p. 207. 

8 Jerome S. Bruner and Cecile Goodman, ‘‘Value and Need as Organizing Factors in 
Perception,” J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., XLII (1947), 33-44. 

9 Tbid., p. 38. 10 Tbid., p. 39. 

11 Jerome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, ‘‘On the Perception of Incongruity: A Paradigm,” 

. Personality, 18 (1949), 206-223. 

12 Ibid., p. 222. 13 Tbid., p. 208. 14 Tbid., p. 208. 

15 On the concept of expectancy as it relates to art criticism see H. Hungerland, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Descriptive Analysis in the Visual Arts,’’ JAAC, IV (1945), 20-25; and ‘‘Consistency 
as a Criterion in Art Criticism,’’ JAAC, VII (1948), 93-112. 
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and Schlesinger,'* who hold that the actual quality and intensity of a‘‘value” 
differs for different individuals as do the individuals’ idiosyncratic responses to 
them.” They further maintain that in interpreting the results of the experiments 
it is important to note that “the value-symbols were fundamentally irrelevant to 
the task at hand—that of size estimation.’”!* Another criticism is voiced by 
Pastore,’® who states that “‘An examination of the three types of symbols enclosed 
in circles of the same diameter [as used in Bruner and Postman’s experiment] 
discloses that the disc inscribed with the dollar symbol appears to be larger than 
the other symbols, not because it symbolizes positive value, but for the possibly 
simpler reason that there is more space between the dollar symbol and the disc- 
circumference [than in the case of the other symbols].’”° However, Pastore “‘does 
not deny the possibility that ‘need is a determinant of perception.’’’ He wishes to 
emphasize that ‘the present experiments intended to sustain this idea are found 
wanting and therefore do not form a solid basis for the development of a theory.” 

None of the experiments referred to above were concerned with works of art, 
and in view of the complexity of the process of perceiving works of art, the results 
of the experiments and conclusions drawn therefrom cannot be simply trans- 
ferred without modification. However, since the perception of works of art, as 
perceptual process, is not different in kind but merely differs in degrees of com- 
plexity from the perceptual processes experimentally investigated, the general 
conclusions derived from the experiments seem applicable (with necessary 
modifications) to our problems. For us, the acceptance of such conclusions is not 
so much a matter of accepting every single result, every statistical correlation 
as an irrevocable fact, but rather a matter of considering the sum of the con- 
clusions as indicating a tendency in terms of which the perception of works of art 
can be explicated. 

Experiments, of necessity, isolate certain phenomena from everyday situa- 
tions and usually stress certain aspects of such phenomena in the investigation; 
thus they are apt to investigate extreme instances of ordinary behavior in 
ordinary situations. For instance, in order to investigate the effect of need and 
value or fear and defense upon perceptual processes, clear-cut instances of needs 
(e.g., hunger, or thirst after deliberate deprivation)” or fear (punishment) 
have been used in experiments. Now, it will be only in rare instances that an art 
critic’s perceptual processes will be affected by an intense need for food (as was 
the case of the subjects in Sanford’s experiment). However, it would be a mistake 
to say that therefore such concepts as need, defense, and wish fulfillment are 


16 George S. Klein, David Meister and Herbert Schlesinger, ‘‘The Effect of Personal 
Values on Perception: An Experimental Critique,’’ American Psychologist, 4 (1949), 252-53. 

17 [bid., p. 252. 

18 George S. Klein and Herbert Schlesinger, ‘‘Where is the Perceiver in Perceptual 
Theory?” J. Personality, 18 (1949), 32-47. 

19 N. Pastore, ‘‘Need as a Determinant of Perception,” J. Psychol., 28 (1949), 457-75. 

20 Tbid., p. 467. 21 Tbid., p. 474. 

22R. N. Sanford, ‘“‘The Effects of Abstinence from Food upon Imaginal Processes: A 
Preliminary Experiment,’’ J. Psychol., 2 (1936), 129-136; and ‘‘The Effects of Abstinence 
from Food upon Imaginal Processes: A Further Experiment,” J. Psychol., 3 (1937), 145-159. 

23H. Proshansky and G. Murphy, ‘‘The Effect of Reward and Punishment on Percep- 
tion,” J. Psychol., 13 (1942), 295-305. 
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inapplicable to the problems of art criticism. Obviously, what constitutes 
“need,” “fear,” etc., differs for different individuals—need for food constituting 
a sort of lowest common denominator. Clearly, the perceptual processes of a 
well-fed art critic can be affected by needs which are similar in intensity to the 
need for food of subjects experimentally deprived of it, and such needs can well 
direct his projection of aesthetic objectives upon works of art. 

Need and value, fear and defense, etc., are matters of degree of ego-involve- 
ment and in as much as perception and projection of aesthetic objectives are 
determined by expectancies which are the result of past learning, so the resistance 
to change and the acceptance of new aesthetic objectives are probably related to 
an understandable wish (a “need’’) to protect one’s investments of energy in the 
aesthetic objectives one holds. Furthermore, there are such matters as prestige 
and security, which can function as needs, fears, etc. 

Pastore in his criticism of the experiments by Bruner, Postman, e¢ al., brings 
out the point that the ‘‘subjective size,” i.e., the estimated size, of the discs is 
less a function of the needs and values involved but rather of certain objective 
features of the symbols and discs. I do not intend to define here what could be 
meant by “objective” features of works of art. For our purposes it suffices to 
say that if the manner of seeing works of art has been established firmly and 
for a long period of time, then features of works of art seen in that manner 
will be seen as objective features of such works of art (e.g., the background- 
foreground relationships in paintings using scientific perspective). I am in- 
clined to think, following Pastore’s argument, that perceptual processes will be 
less affected by needs, etc., in situations where one deals with works of art 
that have acquired objective features (as the term is used here), but that needs, 
etc., may be effective in situations where works of art do not possess such clearly 
established objective features or where works of art can be seen as equivocal. 

Bruner has pointed out that “Generally speaking, the less the structuredness 
or univocality of the stimulus input, the more striking the role of the directive, 
nonsensory factors will be in determining perceptual organization.” In order 
to test the applicability of the experimental results to the perception of works 
of art, we should look for situations where works of art do not present a clearly 
structured, unequivocal stimulus and where different ways of perceiving such 
equivocal structures”® can be related to needs (in the sense in which the term 
is used here) of the percipients involved. I believe that the different interpreta- 
tions of Cézanne by Novotny and Loran respectively provide such a situation. 

Both Novotny”* and Loran” hold Cézanne to be a great artist,?* both agree 
that he marks the beginning of modern painting, and both endeavor to show 
that Cézanne’s paintings have high aesthetic value by pointing out certain 
features and effects—thereby assuming, by implication, certain aesthetic 


24 Bruner, op. cit. 

25 The use of such terms as “equivocal,” “‘unstructured,” etc., does not imply an aes- 
thetic value judgment. 

26 Fritz Novotny, Cézanne und das Ende der wissenschaftlichen Perspektive (Wien, 1938) 
cited hereafter as Novotny; and Fritz Novotny and Ludwig Goldscheider, Paul Cézanne 
(Vienna and New York, 1937) cited hereafter as Novotny and Goldscheider. 

27 Erle Loran, Cézanne’s Composition (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943). 

28 Loran, p. 131; Novotny, p. 184. 
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objectives which are successfully achieved by the functioning of these features. 
Novotny and Loran are diametrically opposed, however, in regard to the aesthetic 
objective which they project upon Cézanne’s paintings and in terms of which 
they demonstrate their aesthetic value. Loran asserts that in Cézanne’s paint- 
ings “volume and space are based structurally on line drawing,’® whereas 
Novotny maintains that Cézanne “relies less than any of his predecessors on... 
outline drawing ...{and that the] individual patches of color...are the real 
support of the pictorial structure.”*° 

In view of the fact that the two authors do not differ in their estimation of 
the aesthetic value of Cézanne’s work, it seems permissible to assume that the 
striking divergence as to what is the “proper” (relevant, etc.) way of seeing 
Cézanne can be traced to certain theories of art and aesthetics to which Novotny 
and Loran respectively are committed. Both critics are ego-involved in certain 
theories (to be discussed presently) and their respective ego-involvements deter- 
mine the choice of the aesthetic objective in terms of which Cézanne is to be 
seen. Since Cézanne is great, he must meet the criteria appropriate to the theory 
adopted and in meeting these criteria he serves to justify the theory itself. 
As pointed out before, Cézanne’s greatness is never in question and thus the 
disagreement concerns the theories referred to as much as, if not more than, 
Cézanne’s paintings. 

What then are the theories which, we assume, determine Novotny’s and 
Loran’s respective perception of Cézanne’s paintings? As indicated by the title 
of his book, Cézanne und das Ende der wissenschaftlichen Perspektive, Novotny 
considers Cézanne—as does Loran—as the artist whose work terminated scien- 
tific perspective in painting. To Novotny, Cézanne represents, in a certain 
sense, the culmination of a historical development which began with the Renais- 
sance;*! at the same time, and more importantly, Cézanne means the revolu- 
tionary beginning of the new, modern kind of painting. One of the most important 
and characteristic features of this new painting is its re-establishing of the two- 
dimensional picture plane. It is the thesis of the school of thought, of which 
Novotny is an exponent, that this could only be done by means of stressing 
color areas, because color as such is indissolubly linked to two-dimensionality, 
whereas line (contour line) is equally firmly wedded to form (i.e., three-dimen- 
sional form) and scientific perspective. Novotny quotes with approval® Hetzer*, 
to the effect that the Kolorismus of the nineteenth century, even in the case of 
Cézanne, was possible only at the expense of form,* and it is in Hetzer’s book 
that we find a clear statement of the theoretical background referred to 
above.** According to Hetzer, since the Renaissance a conflict developed between 

29 Loran, p. 10. 

30 Novotny and Goldscheider, p. 12. 

31 Fritz Novotny, ‘‘Das Problem des Menschen Cézanne im Verhaltnis zu seiner Kunst,”’ 
Zeitschr. Aesthetik allgem. Kunstwissenschaft, XX VI (1932) 268-289; also K. v. Tolnai, “‘Zu 
Cézannes geschichtlicher Stellung,’? Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr. Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgesch., II (1933), 79-93. 

32 Novotny, p. 182. 

33 Theodor Hetzer, Tizian: Geschichte seiner Farbe (Frankfurt/M., 1935). 

34 Hetzer, p. 159. 

35 This does not imply that Hetzer is the originator or exclusive exponent of the theory. 
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form (i.e., three-dimensional form enclosed by contour-lines and linked to 
scientific perspective) and color (being essentially two-dimensional). Since 
Titian, the great artists, e.g., Tintoretto, Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
Delacroix, and Cézanne, lean increasingly toward color rather than form, in 
regard to the handling of color all of them being in a sense followers of Titian.** 
In the course of the development color found itself eventually in hostile opposi- 
tion to form; Classicism brought about an irreparable break*’ and color emerged 
triumphantly out of the struggle,** Romanticism marking, as it were, the first 
decisive victory of color over form. Thus Cézanne, being a great artist but also 
a member of this developmental procession, inevitably must be seen as a Kolorist 
and a romantic. As Novotny puts it, Cézanne never ceased to be a romantic 
even when the Gehalt (meaning-content) of his art had developed to what, to 
us, appears as the complete opposite of Romanticism.*? 

Furthermore, Cézanne, according to Hetzer, praised the Venetians highly 
because they solved the problems of the relationship between two-dimensional 
picture plane and three-dimensional pictorial space in a specifically coloristic 
sense (in spezifisch koloristischen Sinne); since color an und fiir sich has an 
innate tendency towards two-dimensionality, any organization of pictorial 
space in terms of color—in spezifisch koloristischem Sinn—will therefore be ap- 
prehended as a play of two-dimensional planes.*° Since Cézanne overcame 
scientific perspective by means of re-establishing the importance of the two- 
dimensional pictorial plane“ and since color is an und fiir sich two-dimensional, 
it more or less follows that in Cézanne’s paintings the ‘individual patches of 
color . . . are the real support of the pictorial structure.’ 

It is, I believe, quite possible, if not probable, that deductions of the above 
sort contributed to, if they did not determine, Novotny’s seeing Cézanne’s 
pictorial composition as resting on color rather than line. 

Loran, on the other hand, ‘can only marvel at critical interpretations that 
deny the structural importance of line’ (p. 105), and by means of careful diagram- 
matic analyses of a number of Cézanne’s paintings he tries to show that “Line 
must be understood as the basic instrument for Cézanne’s construction of form 
and space” (p. 130). There are in Loran’s book passages which permit the 
inference that he accepts the theory that “the basic principles that have given 
the eternal qualities” to the art of the great periods and great artists are the 
principles of ‘classical structure” which are fundamental not to any one style 
but to all great art (p. 131). The basis of this greatness is, to Loran, the creation 
and control of space by means of line and plane (p. 12). Cézanne, being ‘“‘the 
greatest artist of modern times” (p. 131) must of course show the characteristics 
of great, classical art. Thus the structure of Cézanne’s paintings is described as 
being fundamentally not different from that of the Renaissance painters (p. 25) 

36 Hetzer, p. 7; also Tolnai, p. 85. 

37 Hetzer, p. 262; also Tolnai p. 86. 

88 Hetzer, p. 37, p. 68; also Tolnai, p. 87. 

% Novotny, p. 11. 

40 Hetzer, p. 200. 


41 Novotny, pp. 63-64, 184, 146, etc. 
42 Novotny and Goldscheider, p. 12. 
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and his landscapes are asserted to “truly express nature with a classical form 
and structure” (pp. 28, 131). In his analyses of the paintings Loran points 
out again and again that their greatness rests upon the formal control of the 
two-dimensional picture plane through line and plane. 

To Loran, Cézanne “‘is the father of modern art’ (p. 5), a “revolutionary” 
who overcame “a vast heritage of misconceptions and bad taste about painting” 
(p. 131), whose art, and whose handling of space in particular, “may be taken 
as the modern rebirth of the classical ideal of pictorial space” (p. 32). The 
revolutionary beginning of a new kind of art must be different from the art 
preceding it. Since impressionism, even in the work of Renoir, is soft, realistic, 
stressing aerial perspective and color, it is not surprising that Cézanne’s paint- 
ings, in contrast, are seen as resting on firm contour-lines. 

It seems permissible, I believe, to assume that a commitment to the theories 
and beliefs analyzed above and conclusions deduced from them may have 
contributed to Loran’s seeing “line ...as the basic instrument for Cézanne’s 
construction of form and space” (p. 130). 

It should be clearly understood that it has not been my intention to point 
out fallacies in the theories of the authors analyzed here. My concern here is 
with the relationships between certain theories and doctrines to which the 
authors were committed and their respective ways of seeing Cézanne’s paintings. 
In this particular case, the aesthetic value of Cézanne’s paintings is not an 
issue, but obviously, any discussion about the aesthetic value of the paintings 
would be rather meaningless were it to arise among two observers whose percep- 
tions differed so radically. For example, if Novotny would object to Loran’s 
high evaluation of, say, Sainte Victoire at Early Morning because there is too 
much stress on line, Novotny would condemn what, to Loran, constitutes the 
essential structure of the painting. 

Does the foregoing analysis force us to conclude that art criticism is a futile 
undertaking? I should hesitate to adopt such a conclusion because the case 
presented is an exception rather than the general rule. It must be borne in mind 
that Cézanne presented to the two critics a relatively equivocal or unstructured 
situation. In most cases the perceptual patterns believed to be relevant to works 
of art have been established with a fairly high degree of stability. This relative 
stability of perceptual patterns, which is the result of training and habituation, 
prevents in most cases such divergencies as discussed above. A discussion of the 
factors which account for the stability of perceptual patterns is beyond the 
scope of this paper, and has been published elsewhere.“ 


‘8 Loran, p. 12, also pp. 100, 126. 
4 H. Hungerland, “Perception, Interpretation and Evaluation,” JAAC, X (1952), 223-41. 





REFERENTIAL MEANING IN THE ARTS 
ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


The role of reference in the arts becomes problematic as a result of the joint 
operation of two principles of aesthetic analysis. One, which I shall call the 
principle of the unity of the arts, is the tautology that nothing can be essential to 
aesthetic quality which is absent from some instances of that quality. This 
principle does not, I trust, derive from the semantic blunder that all things 
called by the same name must necessarily have something in common. Its 
intent is rather to call attention to the shortcomings of any aesthetic theory 
applicable only to some arts (like literature) but not to others (like music), and 
to warn that these shortcomings are not to be overcome merely by a metaphoric 
extension to all the arts of the terms applying only to one. The other principle I 
call the principle of aesthetic relevance: everything in the art object given to 
perception (such givenness including interpreted content) must be presumed 
to be relevant to the aesthetic experience of the object. Of course, in particular 
cases the presumption may be groundless; but as a presumption, the principle 
controls whatever critical practice proceeds without a priori dogmas, and 
thereby any naturalistic aesthetic theory. 

The problem about referential meaning in the arts is now easily statable. 
There is no reference in music, for instance, or in non-objective painting, so 
by the principle of unity reference is not essential to aesthetic quality. But there 
is reference in literature and conventional painting and sculpture, so by the 
principle of relevance it must be presumed to make some significant contribution 
to the aesthetic effect. Our task is to find a place for that contribution without 
insisting that its place is everywhere. The position of this paper is simply that 
where reference occurs in the arts it is indeed essential—not as reference, how- 
ever, but as contributor to expression—but that expression may occur without 
reference at all. 

I shall first consider how the problem generates a dilemma for the dualistic 
conception of discourse, a dilemma which is resolved by a monistic theory of 
meaning; and then I shall sketch how such a theory provides an account of 
fiction and of metaphor—the two patches of nettles in the green pastures of 
semiotic aesthetics. 


In the dualistic conception of discourse, two sorts of meaning—‘‘emotive” 
and “cognitive’—are more or less sharply distinguished from one another. 
Although it is recognized that the two may occur jointly and interact with 
one another, they are conceived as separate and distinct, and relations between 
them are instituted only where they seem to be required by specific meaning 
phenomena. Moreover, these relations are “external’””—that is, they may account 
for the occurrence of a particular meaning, but the meaning content remains 
unchanged whether or not it stands in the relations in question. A word may 
have a certain “dependent emotive meaning” produced by its cognitive content. 
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But the latter is no part of the former; and another word, it is thought, might 
have the same emotive meaning while lacking the cognitive one altogether. 

Now the dualist does not distinguish between the mode in which a sign sig- 
nifies—its function in the sign-process, the kind of response or interpretation 
to which it gives rise—and the use to which the sign is put—the role of the 
interpreted sign in the behavior of which the sign-process is a part. Or rather, 
his dualism applies indifferently to mode and use: corresponding to cognitive 
and emotive meanings are scientific (or descriptive) and emotive (or evocative) 
uses. Hence his treatment of the referential mode of signifying in the arts de- 
pends on whether he regards the arts as having the one sort of use or the other. 
Accordingly, the dualistic standpoint generates two conceptions of aesthetic 
reference: literalism is the view that reference is the mode of signifying of what- 
ever signs occur in the arts and is the basis of their aesthetic value; emotivism 
takes the position that reference is largely irrelevant to both the value and 
meaning of the work, if indeed it can be said to have a meaning at all. 

It is perhaps necessary to say that, so far as I know, neither of these extreme 
positions is explicitly stated and defended nowadays by anyone. But many 
views come close enough to the one or the other to make them useful devices of 
exposition and analysis. Statements in the following about “emotivists’’ and 
“iteralists” should be interpreted in this loose way. Moreover, it should be 
added that these opposite extremes—like many other polarities—are in fact 
closely related to one another. They are not so much antitheses as linked al- 
ternatives often ambivalently taken together. The more important differences 
lie between both of them on the one hand, and non-dualistic formulations of 
the type sketched below on the other. 

The baldest representatives of literalism are those for whom the arts are to 
serve as moral or political propaganda. Whether a work is to inculcate a par- 
ticular set of beliefs or to induce a specific course of action, emphasis must fall 
on reference, which specifies the beliefs or actions in question. More subtly, 
literalism creeps into both aesthetic theory and critical practice whenever we 
develop any conception of a necessary or even preferred ‘‘matter’’ or “subject”’”— 
i.e., referential content. There is no doubt that literalism in some degree has 
played an important part in aesthetic theory, from Plato to Matthew Arnold 
and the Marxists. 

The weaknesses of literalism are easy to discern and have often been pointed 
out: it fails to give an account of either the distinctive use or mode of aesthetic 
discourse. 

As to use, at bottom literalism assimilates art to science in accord with the 
identities “reference = cognitive meaning = scientific discourse.” In so far, 
that is, as meaning in the arts is referential, it is held by literalism to be in- 
distinguishable from meaning in science, and hence properly to be judged and 
analyzed by the criteria appropriate to scientific discourse. Thus the “literalist 
heresy,” as the new critics have called it, is a common constituent of scientism, 
from Bacon on down. “The aesthetic judgment,” Karl Pearson wrote in his 
Grammar of Science (p. 35), ‘“‘pronounces for or against the interpretation of the 
creative imagination according as that interpretation embodies or contradicts 
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the phenomena of life which we ourselves have observed....The scientific 
interpretation of phenomena, the scientific account of the universe, is therefore 
the only one which can permanently satisfy the aesthetic judgment [sic], for it 
is the only one which can never be entirely contradicted by our observation and 
experience.” To be sure, scientism recognizes that art is concerned with our 
“emotional experience’’; nevertheless, it is the “facts” of such experience that 
the work of art is to signify. It can differ from psychology and sociology only in 
the incidental sensuous appeal of the signs it employs. 

For this reason literalism fails also to give an account of a distinctive mode 
of signification in the arts. Aesthetic signs it takes to be signals transmitting an 
isolable message. Their difference from the signs in the language of science lies 
only in the emotive force of the vehicle by which the message is conveyed, the 
force which makes art such effective propaganda. Though formal and sensory 
elements are recognized, they are no part of the content signalized. In the 
interpretation of the aesthetic sign, only content plays a part; the rest is decora- 
tion. Hence painting is subjected to the standards of either photography or 
cartooning and literature becomes social science or else politics, ethics, and 
religion. Those arts where reference is lacking or is obviously unimportant, 
literalism, being unable to accommodate, either ignores (like “pure” music) or 
explicitly excludes from the sphere of aesthetic relevance (like “symbolist” 
poetry and ‘‘non-objective”’ painting). 

It is here that emotivism finds an effective point of departure. To attach 
importance to reference where it occurs is to reduce the universally present 
formal and sensory values to the status of mere ornamentation. But it is precisely 
these, formalists like Clive Bell and Roger Fry argued, which are the objects of 
aesthetic appreciation, answering to a distinctive ‘‘sense of form” whose satisfac- 
tion has no relation to needs and interests external to the aesthetic situation. 
When reference is taken seriously, it operates to carry attention outside that 
situation, and hence interferes with aesthetic response. The extreme formalist, 
therefore, urges us to neglect even perceptually, if possible, the subject (if any) 
which a work of art depicts. 

Other emotivists take a position less extreme than the formalists, but still a 
dualistic one. Reference is admissible, but only in so far as it serves to convey 
an emotion from artist to respondent. As against literalism, it is held that the 
subject with which the artist deals is irrelevant to aesthetic worth; but in addi- 
tion, it is held to be irrelevant to aesthetic meaning as well. For that meaning is 
conceived as emotive, and when reference occurs it is taken to serve only as a 
basis for the emotive meaning dependent on it. It may account for the occurrence 
of the emotion in the percipient, but it is the emotion itself and not its stimulus 
which is of aesthetic relevance. What we admire in a work of art is the sensitivity 
of the artist, and the skill with which his sensitive response is transmitted by 
the work to the audience. “I am totally unmoved by the cosmology of Epicurus, 
deeply thrilled by the response it awakened in the mind of Lucretius,” Middleton 
Murry tells us. What he finds to be aesthetically significant is the artist’s “pas- 
sion,” uttered with ‘‘a constrained intensity of emotion.” 


1 J. Middleton Murry, Countries of the Mind, 1931, p. 46. 
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The great weakness of the formalist version of emotivism is that it is simply 
false to the facts of the aesthetic experience, not only in other cultures, but, 
with the possible exception of a small sub-culture, in our own as well. The 
distinctively aesthetic ‘sense of form,’ if it can be empirically identified at all, 
is at any rate not widely distributed. And throughout a vast portion of its 
history the interest in art has been an integral part of broader life interests. 
This is true quite apart from the exploitation of art for the special purposes of 
religion, morals, or politics. A Rouault is not used today for the religious purposes 
which Fra Angelico’s paintings served. Yet it would be idle to deny that its 
religious sub‘-ct-matter is somehow relevant to its aesthetic content, whatever 
that content may be. 

And this relevance cannot adequately be analyzed in terms of the weaker 
version of emotivism either. For this version either has recourse to a special 
“aesthetic emotion” as mysterious as the “sense of form” and, like it, wholly 
detached from reference. Or else it is unable to distinguish emotions aesthetically 
expressed from those evoked by reference because they are associated with what is 
referred to. Emotivism can give reference an aesthetic function only at the cost 
of making the work of art, not the object of emotion, but rather a stimulus to it. 
Such works of art do exist; they are those constituting the art of sentiment, 
where emotion is attached to special subject-matters but is not expressed in the 
aesthetic sign itself. But it is precisely their abhorrence of such sentimentality 
which impelled the formalists to refuse a role to referential meaning in the arts 
altogether. Thus, for the dualist, reference in art must be either everything or 
nothing. 


The dilemma of literalism and emotivism, stemming from the dualistic 
conception of discourse, is resolved when that conception is abandoned. Mean- 
ings need not be divided into emotive and cognitive: reference, rather than an 
alternative to expression, is an abstraction from it. What is expressed is not a 
free-floating emotion or attitude, but an emotional significance, a fragment of 
the world toward which a certain attitude is being taken. In some sign-processes, 
a significance can be attached to the sign which does not require for its inter- 
pretation taking into account the users of the sign. Such significance is called 
reference; and if the users must be taken into account, expression. Reference, 
therefore, is always embedded in expression. The fundamental error of the 
dualistic conception is not in postulating ‘independent emotive meanings” but 
rather independent “‘cognitive’’ ones. Not all expression contains an abstractable 
referential component; but no reference is without its expressive context, even 
though, in many uses of signs, this context can be ignored. 

A few consequences of this conception of reference may be made explicit 
at once. In the first place, reference is by no means a universal element in 
signification, and a fortiori not in the arts. Opposition to semiotic aesthetics 
often seems to be based on the assumption that to call the arts meaningful or a 
“language” is to characterize them as referential. On the contrary, expression is 
the fundamental category of meaning. Broadly speaking, an abstractable 
reference is rare in the total range of sign-functioning; and even where, in the 
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mode of signification, the abstraction can be made, the use to which the sign is 
being put often prohibits it. Meaning in the arts is basically expressive; the 
semiotical approach to the arts is not committed to more than an insistence that 
the art object is not only sensed as an item in a perceptual field but is also 
interpreted. Only in some cases can the interpretation be referential—e.g., in 
literature or paincing; but when the object is functioning aesthetically, it never 
is. Literalism makes the abstraction at the cost of what is distinctively aesthetic. 
Emotivism tries to abstract expression from the reference it contains, at the 
cost of an intelligible theory of discourse. 

In the second place, the distinction between reference and expression as 
drawn here does not at all coincide with that between conventional and natural 
signs. Corresponding to Charles Peirce’s trichotomy of index, icon, symbol— 
signs signifying, respectively by way of a physical connection, resemblance, or 
purely conventional relation to what is signified—there are three types of 
reference, which may be called indication, representation, and mentioning.? The 
last is by definition a purely conventional mode of signifying; but convention is 
involved in the other two as well. In particular, the conventional elements in 
representation are important for an understanding of its aesthetic functioning. 
An icon is in part a natural sign—the resemblance on which its signification rests 
is a matter of fact, not decision—but it is also in part conventional. For its 
interpretation requires a recognition of which features of the vehicle are iconically 
significant (e.g., the halo in religious portraits); it requires a knowledge of the 
correlating relation in terms of which similarities exist (e.g., the type of per- 
spective in Byzantine painting or Egyptian sculpture); and it requires a sharing 
of the perceptual organization in the culture of what is being represented (e.g., 
the distinct types of water and mountains as perceived by the Chinese and 
pictured in their paintings). The conventions of representation may be called its 
stylization. All representation in the arts is stylized; the only wholly noncon- 
ventional icon is a sheer reproduction, and here the sign functioning is likely to 
be lost altogether as similarity is replaced by perceptual identity (the museum 
waxworks are no longer responded to as sculpture). In the same way, indication, 
too, may contain conventional elements, important, for instance, in the actor’s 
art. We may refer to these conventions also as stylizations, and distinguish 
wholly non-conventional indices as symptoms. 

Finally, it must be recognized that reference can be abstract regardless of 
whether it indicates, represents, or mentions its subject. The poetry of Donne is 
abstract in the same sense as is the painting of Feininger, and both are referential, 
while, in this sense, a Beethoven quartet is not abstract at all, lacking re’ rence 
altogether. Eschewing ontological subtleties, we may say that a referential sign 
is abstract if its reference is something abstracted from particulars as given. 
All representation, therefore, is abstract, since the similarities on which it rests 
are only partial. Nevertheless there are aesthetically important differences of 
degree. An icon may exhaust the perceptual characters of what it represents, 
abstracting only from the non-perceptual ones: this is exemplified in trompe 


2 The last term, which might be expected to have been instead ‘symbolization,’ is adopted 
here to avoid confusion with the more common sense of ‘symbol’ in the arts, as used below. 
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Voeil painting, which, because of the irrelevance to art of what does not appear 
in immediate experience, is not called abstract at all. At the other extreme is 
mapping, in the mathematician’s sense of isomorphism, in which all perceptual 
characters have been disregarded. An art form which approaches this pole of 
abstractness is likely either to lack reference altogether (music) or to lean 
so heavily on convention as to lose iconicity (geometrized pottery decorations). 

When reference which occurs in the arts is taken as reference, in disregard 
of its aesthetically expressive context and function, it constitutes the sense 
of the work of art, what is sometimes called its “argument”’ or “prose statement.” 
But in the art experience it is, to borrow Dewey’s term, a constituent of the 
substance of the work, into which formal, sensory, and expressive characters 
all enter. Sense becomes substance by way of expression: it contributes to 
expression both content and warrant. Let us consider these contributions. 

An assertion might be said to mention a state of affairs and to express a 
belief in its actuality. Although we may say in general that an assertion expresses 
belief, nevertheless we recognize that every particular assertion expresses a 
belief, whose particularity consists not only in the specific shade of conviction 
involved, but also in the particularity of the mentioned state of affairs, belief 
in which is being expressed. This state of affairs (or, if preferred, the proposi- 
tional sense of the assertion) is the object of the belief expressed, and makes up, 
therefore, part of the expressive content of the assertion. Now belief is not 
unique among attitudes and emotions in having in this way an object and a 
specific character. Except perhaps in pathic cases like the “free-floating anx- 
ieties,” our affective and conative life is as involved with the world as is the 
intellectual one; and even in these exceptional cases it would appear that the 
involvement is there, though below the level of awareness. An insulting remark 
no more expresses contempt in general than an assertion expresses belief in 
general. What is expressed is a particular contempt, and if the insult contains a 
referential component, this component helps specify the particularity of the 
attitude, possibly—though not necessarily—by specifying its object. 

We call expression abstract in a sense quite distinct from that applied to 
reference: namely, in the degree to which the expressive content is not specified 
in this way by constituent reference. The more abstract the reference, therefore, 
the more abstract the expression of which it is a part. An expression is wholly 
abstract when reference is lacking altogether. Confusion between the abstractness 
of reference and of expression underlies many misconceptions of abstract paint- 
ing, and of the relation between music and the other arts. All arts aspire to the 
condition of music, not in wishing to be relieved of the burden of reference, but 
in wishing to employ referential signs—if such is their medium—to help achieve 
as complete a specification of expressive content as music attains without 
reference, by way of formal, tonal, and rhythmic qualities. 

In all but purely abstract expression, then, reference helps determine expres- 
sive content. (The error of literalism is not in attaching importance to reference, 
but in tracing that importance to the reference itself, independently of the 
expressive content which it specifies.) But though reference contributes in this 
way to expression, it is not the sole contributor. It is this which makes it im- 
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possible to ignore the distinction between expression and reference in aesthetic 
meaning. 

Collingwood gives as “the true definition of representative art’’ that “the 
feeling evoked by the artifact resembles the feeling evoked by the original,” 
and calls this ‘emotional representation.” This is substantially what is involved 
also in Morris’s theory of the art object as an “icon of value.’’* Both seem to be 
treating the aesthetic sign as though it were wholly referential. The point is, 
however, that the feelings (or values) are not themselves referred to. Rather, 
something is referred to with feeling, signified as an object of worth. The feelings 
and values are expressed. If emotional representation means representation in 
any expressive context, then all representation is emotional, though the emotions 
are by no means always as vividly and coherently presented as in the aesthetic 
case. All icons are icons of value, in so far as the characters by which the icon 
resembles its reference are the grounds of the iatter’s value. The value of the 
object, as Morris has recognized, is not itself a character over and above these 
grounds, on the basis of which an icon could refer to it, any more than the 
feeling evoked by an object can be made the basis of a representation of it. 
Collingwood’s ‘emotional representation” is simply expression which contains 
a representational component (i.e., non-abstract expression), and not a dis- 
tinctive type of representation peculiar to the arts. 

Reference, it was said earlier, not only contributes to the content of expression, 
but also provides warrant for it. For emotions and attitudes are subject to 
appraisal as more or less reasonable, appropriate, justified. Whether such ap- 
praisal can be carried out in wholly empirical terms, or rests in turn upon a 
‘“non-cognitive” attitude, volition, interest, etc., is a matter of how value 
judgments in general are analyzed. What is beyond dispute is that factual 
considerations enter into the appraisal, even if they do not themselves suffice 
for it. An expression of terror will surely be differently responded to according 
to whether its object is presented as harmless or deadly. In the essay already 
quoted from, Middleton Murry records his appreciative response to Lucretius’ 
human concern “‘to be freed from blind ancestral fears.” But it is precisely this 
which makes the cosmology of Epicurus an integral part of the substance of the 
poetry of Lucretius. How otherwise is the fear expressed apprehended as being 
“blind’’? (Note that it is the fear expressed which is so apprehended, and not that 
actually felt by either poet or reader.) To ignore referential meaning on behalf of 
expressed emotion is to derogate the emotion as well, cutting it off from the 
experiential grounding which alone makes it of more than biographical interest. 

The emotivists, it must be said, do recognize that reference makes some such 
contribution, which they formulate in terms of a dependence of the emotion 
on “‘belief.”’ Richards, for instance, finds such beliefs in all ‘poetry of the more 
important kind,” because, as he puts it, “the temptation to introduce beliefs is a 
sign and measure of the importance [sic] of the attitudes involved.’* But this 
dependence is for him a matter of a cause-effect relation, rather than part-whole. 


3 Collingwood, T'he Principles of Art, 1938, p. 58. Morris, ‘‘Esthetics and the Theory of 
Signs,’ Journal of Unified Science, 8 (1939). 
4 Science and Poetry, p. 92. 
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Attitudes are regarded by the emotivist as ‘“non-cognitive,” and therefore not 
logically justifiable by beliefs—whence the desire to introduce them is disap- 
proved, though with sympathetic understanding, as a “temptation.” Indeed, 
Richards states casually in the preceding sentence that “a great deal of poetry 
can, of course, be written for which total independence of all beliefs is an easy 
matter.” If ‘belief? means a cognitive use of the referential content of signs, this 
would be true even for the “more important poetry,”’ which is presumably im- 
portant as art, not as science. But if ‘belief?’ means the referential mode of sig- 
nifying—the reference itself—then total independence of all beliefs is by no 
means an easy matter, even for Gertrude Stein. The point is that the emotions 
expressed in poetry, or in any other referential art, are not simply causally 
dependent on the apprehension of a reference, but consist in part in that appre- 
hension. As William Empson has argued in some detail, the feelings in poetry are 
largely the experiences of interpreting ‘quite an elaborate structure of related 
meanings.”® And these meanings, when abstracted from their expressive con- 
texts (but only then), can be analyzed in terms of beliefs. In the usual case, 
Empson’s analysis shows, “the emotion in a word is backed by a judgment 
which the speaker would be prepared to maintain.” (p. 29). 

What is being objected to here in the emotivist’s account is that reference 
and expression are first divorced from one another; then attempts are made 
to effect a wholly external reconciliation between them—much after the manner 
of the history of the mind-body dualism. The result is that the emotivist is 
pushed either into the formalist rejection of reference altogether or into the 
literalist treatment of reference as the essential core of which emotion is, as it 
were, an epiphenomenon. But the “prose-sense” of a poem is not, in Cleanth 
Brooks’ phrase, “‘a rack on which the stuff of the poem is hung.’’* If the business 
of reference is to evoke emotion, not to help constitute it, then a proper choice 
of referential sense (the argument) would suffice. But the artist cannot let 
his subject speak for him, unless, indeed, he is content with the role of propa- 
agandist which the literalist assigns him. The creation of a work of art depends 
on the artist’s transformation of that subject into an aesthetic substance. 

Techniques like those of Gertrude Stein, or the French symbolists by whom 
she was influenced, cope with the problem by struggling to employ language 
non-referentially, exploiting largely (though by no means solely) its abstractly 
expressive qualities of sound and rhythm. But since reference 7s present, only 
the most skillful handling of words succeeds in producing an intelligible poetic 
content. Merely to dissolve reference into vagueness does not of itself produce 
an expressive substance. On the contrary, a major consequence of Empson’s 
analysis of poetic discourse has been to show that the emotive force of language 
is strengthened precisely by bringing out its “implications,” i.e., referential 
senses. For all that, vagueness can have aesthetic value: vagueness of reference 
does not entail that the expressive meaning into which it enters will be cor- 
respondingly vague. It is only when expression is relegated to the status of 
ornamentation, as it is by literalism, that referential exactness is insisted on in 


5 W. Empson, The Structure of Complex Words, 1951, pp. 56-7. 
6 The Well Wrought Urn, 1947, 181. 
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the arts. The polar errors of the emotivist and literalist are what Allen Tate 
has called the “fallacies” of “communication” and of “mere denotation’’: the 
former communicates “the affective state which (in terms of language) results 
from the irresponsible denotations of words,’”’ while the latter “fails to use and 
direct the rich connotation with which language has been informed by ex- 
perience.” Both are equally guilty of sundering reference and expression from 
one another. 

This whole discussion of the contribution of reference to the content and 
warrant of expression must not be taken to imply a simple correspondence 
between the two, as though with every reference there is associated one and 
only one expressive meaning. For, in the first place, what is referred to may be 
the focus of indefinitely many diverse attitudes and feelings, from which selec- 
tion is made by the expressive context itself. This, as will be seen, is basic in 
metaphor. But secondly, and more important, a tension between reference and 
expression, a pull in opposite directions by reference and by the other elements 
of expressiveness, may be as important in a work of art as their consonance or 
reinforcement. Indeed, something of this sort is surely involved in irony, comedy, 
and satire, and is systematically exploited in surrealism. The insistence on the 
intimacy of the relation between reference and expression need not exclude 
a priori whatever actual patterns of relationship critical scrutiny of the arts 
discloses. 

It remains now to apply this general account of referential meaning in the 


arts to two specific problems of its functioning: its role in fiction and in metaphor. 


The puzzles about fiction which concern us here are not those which center 
around the nature of “fictive existence”—for instance, the sense in which it is 
true that Ophelia had a brother, false that Hamlet died by drowning, etc. 
These can be analyzed metalingually: their truth consists in the occurrence of 
certain sentences in Shakespeare’s play, and the existence of these is not fictive. 
What concerns us here is how these sentences differ from others which are also 
referential, but which are somehow about the world in a way in which the former 
are not. 

Again the problem may first be posed in the terms in which it presents itself 
to the dualistic conception of discourse. On that conception, referential meanings 
are identified as cognitive and thereby as characteristic of scientific discourse. 
Indeed, Richards and others have suggested that the relevance of truth may 
be used as a criterion for distinguishing cognitive from emotive meanings. 
Now the sentences of fiction seem to be making a claim to such relevance. They 
are declarative in form, and, in some cases at least (Scott, Zola, Dickens, Defoe, 
etc.), seem to have been designed to resemble as much as possible the statements 
to be found in works of history, newspaper accounts, sociological reports, etc. 
How, then, can their referential meanings be recognized, yet distinguished from 
those occurring in these other types of discourse? 

The literalist answers, at bottom, that the distinction is not a fundamental 
one, and rests only on the stylistic ornamentation of the vehicle by which the 


7 Allen Tate, Reason in Madness, 1941, 71. 
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meaning is conveyed. Hence he is likely to speak of the “truth” in art, or its 
“realism,” and mean by these terms the correspondence of the message conveyed 
to the facts referred to. Fiction, on this account, is not so much to be contrasted 
with “fact” as with an unemotional presentation of fact. The difference is a 
matter of “form,” in the literalist idiom, rather than of “content.” Of course, 
the content may be false; and here, to be sure, “fictitious” may be used to 
distinguish it from the truths of science, morals, politics, or whatever the 
literalist is concerned with. 

Emotivism rightly finds this analysis unacceptable. For the prose content of a 
poem, say, may be plainly false without affecting its aesthetic worth, and a 
novel may be ever so historically accurate without thereby attaining stature as 
a work of literature. But since the truth or falsehood of poetic statements is 
thus irrelevant, the emotivist is driven by his theory of meaning to conclude 
that the content of the work of art consists of emotive meanings. The emotional 
impact of the work replaces its correspondence to external fact as a measure of 
worth. The absence of such correspondence does not affect what Coleridge 
called “poetic faith,” described in his formula as “the willing suspension of 
disbelief.”” We hold in abeyance the scientifically critical faculties which might 
otherwise be brought into play for the sake of the emotional satisfactions forth- 
coming when they are suppressed. 

But how is this suspension to be distinguished from what is involved in the 
theological formula credo quia absurdum? In other words, what is it that differ- 
entiates the poetic variety of “‘faith,’’ responsible for the status of fiction, from 
those other sorts whose objects are not in the least interpreted as fictional? 
Coleridge, and Richards after him, speak of the suspension of disbelief because 
for them the problem is constituted by the fact that what on their theory ought 
to be a cognitive meaning frequently consists of falsehoods; their solution is not 
to allow falsehood to generate disbelief. But of course fiction requires a suspen- 
sion of belief as well as of disbelief; the truth of fiction must be as irrelevant to 
its acceptance as falsehood is to its rejection. The real problem is to explicate the 
appropriate sense of ‘acceptance’ and ‘rejection.’ 

The emotivist needs belief if he is to account for the role of reference at all. 
Yet he needs disbelief to distinguish the reference in poetry from that in scien- 
tific discourse. His solution of the dilemma is an explanation which does not 
explain: “In a fully developed man,” Richards writes, “a state of readiness 
for action will take the place of action when the full appropriate situation for 
action is not present. The essential peculiarity of poetry as of all the arts is that 
the full appropriate situation is not present. It is an actor we are seeing upon the 
stage, not Hamlet. So readiness for action takes the place of actual behavior.’’® 
But of course, to believe a sentence of scientific discourse is also only to be in a 
“state of readiness for action’’; it does not consist in the action itself. It is the 
words we are seeing on the page, not the things they refer to: the full appropriate 
situation is not present. 

The notion of “psychic distance” which is usually applied here does not 
help. It is true that our interpretation of the aesthetic sign is made with a certain 


8 Science and Poetry, p. 29. 
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detachment from our extra-situational concerns. But the same may be said of 
an interpretation of a scientific truth to which we are wholly indifferent, but 
which nevertheless is not thereby rendered fictional. What the explanation 
comes to, in spite of Richards’ disclaimer, is that we don’t believe poetry, but 
“make-believe.”” The question is how aesthetic make-believe can be analyzed 
in terms of the dichotomy of emotive and cognitive meanings. In so far as 
aesthetic meaning is cognitive, the belief would appear to be genuine; and in 
so far as it is emotive, belief would not appear to be involved at all. 

Empson presents an ingenious version of the make-believe theory which 
analyzes it as vicarious believing. “The solution of the ‘Problem of Belief,’ 
as to how we can enjoy the literary expression of beliefs which we don’t hold, 
is... that we imagine some other person who holds them, an author or a char- 
acter, and thus get a kind of experience of what their consequences (for a given 
sort of person) really are.’’® The identification with someone else gives the 
element of pretense, while belief enters as the commitment made in that identi- 
fication. As the identification absorbs more or less of the self in the experience, 
there is a corresponding acceptance and rejection of the assertions made. And 
this equivocal status is what constitutes fiction as a mode of signification. 

Where the beliefs involved are those of a fictional character, this account is 
plausible enough. For there is no doubt that such identifications are made; 
and in feeling the agony of Hamlet’s indecisiveness, we share also the conflicting 
beliefs with which he rationalizes it. But this does not take us to the heart of 
our problem, which concerns the fictional ‘beliefs’ of the author, not of his 
characters. To be sure, a narrator may appear as one of the characters, so to 
speak, as in lyric poetry and the first-person novel: but this is not to be confused 
with the artist as an empirical personality. We do not identify with him, but 
with his creatures. And a fictional “statement” may contain no characters at 
all, as might be true of an imagist verse or a fantasy landscape. To insist that 
there is always an artist, and that it is with him that the identification is made, 
will not do. For plainly, the work is as fictional to him as to his audience. Vi- 
carious belief solves our problem only if the “belief”? we take up into our role is 
already somehow fictional. 

Empson’s solution still shares the dualistic presupposition that reference, 
being cognitive rather than emotive, is a matter of belief. What he says may be 
accepted as a partial analysis of make-believe; but it does not follow that it 
therefore also explicates the nature of fiction. The typical case in which a person 
is imagined who holds certain beliefs, so that their consequences for him are 
experienced, is in children’s play. The identification, and the beliefs which go 
with it, may be held so intensely that an argument that the beliefs are, as a 
matter of fact, false, evokes resentment and hostility. But this is not character- 
istic of even the most deeply moving aesthetic experiences. The intensity of our 
emotional involvement in the presented situation does not in the least mitigate 
our response to it as fiction rather than fact. The aesthetic experience, as Rich- 
ards himself emphasizes, presupposes a certain maturity. Our absorption in a 
work of art, though undoubtedly akin to, is nevertheless quite distinct from, 


9 Structure of Complex Words, 9. 
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the earnestness of a child at play. It is both more serious—a response to basic 
human interests—and more detached from the immediate situation. 

Suppose the dualistic presupposition is abandoned; then the problem of 
belief (though by no means every puzzle about “truth in art’’) simply vanishes. 
If we do not first identify the referential mode of signifying with a cognitive 
use of signs, and then contrast both with emotive meanings, the question of 
belief need not arise. Rather than searching for some special sort of belief, to 
which truth and falsehood are somehow irrelevant, we can try to specify the 
kind of attitude, other than belief, characteristic of the expressive contexts in 
which reference occurs in the arts. 

Following Sheffer and others, we may distinguish the reference made in 
an assertion, its propositional sense, from what makes the statement an assertion 
rather than, say, a question or assumption. This is not the propositional sense 
itself, but something expressed: a propositional attitude. And belief is one attitude 
among many. A set of signs may refer to a propositional sense, yet express 
attitudes quite other than belief (or disbelief) of that sense. Even where the 
signs have a cognitive use, a broad range of attitudes may occur. A logician 
examining the logical consequences of a statement neither believes nor dis- 
believes the premises. Here, indeed, the formula ‘‘willing suspension of disbelief” 
may be appropriate, suggesting that the ultimate though not the proximate 
interest in such contexts is determination of truth and falsehood. It is only when 
all reference is assumed to have a cognitive function, and when further it is 
assumed that only cognitive attitudes serve that function, that belief is taken 
to be relevant to every occurrence of a propositional sense. 

These assumptions are made because scientific discourse is taken to be the 
fundamental type: it serves as a model for the analysis of other types of discourse, 
which are described in terms of how they deviate from the scientific. In science, 
it is the propositional sense which is at the focus of attention, not the proposi- 
tional attitude or other constituents of what is being expressed. But in the arts, 
as we have seen, reference is important because of its contribution to expression. 
And what is expressed in the arts is simply not belief. The expressive context of 
a propositional sense in the arts is better conveyed by “Behold!” than by “It 
is the case that—.” The sense occurs as an object of contemplation, or rather, 
of a perceptual-interpretive experience. There is nothing to be ‘“‘suspended,”’ save 
perhaps the inclination to respond to all discourse as though it were scientific 
discourse. (It may be doubted, in fact, whether this inclination is prominent 
anywhere save among intellectual analysts of discourse.) Fiction is reference 
functioning as constituent of an expressive mode of signifying, and used pri- 
marily for the enrichment of an immediate experience. Non-fiction is reference 
functioning as referential, and used primarily to enhance the adaptiveness of 
responses in other experiences. 

But these are primary uses only; it is not excluded that fiction function cog- 
nitively, or that non-fiction have an aesthetic employment. A further explication 
of these possibilities would require a treatment of the whole question of art as 
knowledge and of the humanistic character of science. For present purposes, 
we need only emphasize that nothing which has been said here about the aesthetic 
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irrelevance of the truth of referential senses in art precludes the possibility of 
attaching aesthetic relevance to the truth of the expressive content as a whole. 


Turning now to the vexed questions concerning the nature of metaphor, 
we shall confine ourselves to the role played in it by reference. On this topic 
Richards’ dualism is considerably softened by his absorption in the concrete 
materials; as is common in the arts, critical practice runs well ahead of aesthetic 
theory. Accordingly, the account of metaphor presented here follows Richards 
rather closely. 

As a criterion for the identification of metaphor Richards proposes the possi- 
bility of distinguishing two components of its meaning, which he calls the “tenor” 
and the “vehicle.” We will shortly attempt to define these; for the moment, 
what is intended may be suggested by the various alternative formulations 
Richards quotes, none of which he regards as satisfactory: “the original idea 
and the borrowed one; what is really being said or thought of and what it is 
compared to; the underlying idea and the imagined nature; the principal subject 
and what it resembles; the meaning and the metaphor; the idea and the image.’’!° 
All that is clear, to start with, is that metaphor involves a dual signification, of 
which at least one element is referential. Every metaphor is susceptible of a 
so-called literal interpretation, in which, to be sure, the metaphor is missed, 
but without which there would be no metaphor at all. It should be noticed that 
the reference required need not be a mention: it can be a representation as well. 
Such iconic metaphors include what are called symbols in the narrow sense in 
which the lamb is a Christian symbol, or the “‘cosmological eye” a surrealist one. 
When such symbols have become stylized, they are the subject-matter of 
iconology ; but interpretation of representational metaphor is part of a great deal 
of critical analysis of painting. 

Literalism approaches metaphor strongly impressed by the cognitive uses 
to which metaphor can be put, as it has been, say, not only in Freudian psy- 
chology, but also in such thoroughly respectable sciences as the theory of elec- 
tricity. Accordingly, it treats metaphor as having a type of cognitive meaning, 
differing from non-metaphoric reference only in complexity. Metaphor is com- 
pound reference, referring to its tenor by way of its vehicle. The sense of the 
metaphor could be given directly, and it is this sense which is important. But 
the literal statement would not have the psychological effect of the metaphoric 
one. Poetry can be, and in critical practice should be, paraphrased ; the paraphrase 
will lack only the ornamental and emotional appeal of the original. 

Of course, to describe Richard of England as a “lion” is to say that he is 
brave and kingly. But it is to say a great deal else besides. And when enough 
paraphrases have been added to exhaust the content of the metaphor, all of 
them taken together are likely now to say too much—each phrase used has its 
own senses not involved in the metaphor, in addition to those appropriate to it. 
But further, it seems scarcely to do justice to the metaphor to argue that it 
adds only ornament to a literal meaning. This might suffice if one preferred the 
word “courageous,” as more pleasing in sound and rhythm, to the word “brave.” 


10 Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1936, p. 96. 
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But surely to use the word “lion” instead is even to sacrifice sensory or formal 
values for the sake of expressive ones. It is these values of metaphor on which 
literalism founders. 

Because the element of expression in metaphor is too marked to be ignored, 
aesthetic theory has much more often dealt with it in emotivist rather than 
literalist terms. The following statement of its function in poetry is typical: 
“The feeling is intensified and expands in fresh, strongly emotive words, in 
order to reinforce and enhance the original emotion. The poetic figure exists to 
intensify emotion. .. .”"! It is this, not the prose sense of the metaphor, which is 
at the focus of aesthetic interest. The indirect reference is employed as a way 
of evoking more intense feeling than would otherwise be possible. 

The objections that reference provides an object and warrant for expressed 
emotion, and gives it its specific quality, need not be repeated. A particular 
turn given to the emotivist position here is, however, worth noting. Not only 
does emotivism hold that some subject-matters are more intrinsically ‘‘poetic”’ 
than others, as being more evocative of strong feelings, but it sometimes goes 
further and argues that there are some which can only be dealt with poetically, 
and especially, metaphorically. The emotive characters of things, so to speak, 
can only be conveyed by emotive meanings. Since metaphor is the device par 
excellence for generating such meanings, it is especially suited to describe those 
aspects of the world that elude the cognitive meanings of science. ‘‘In poetry,” 
Middleton Murry says (pp. 8-9), ‘metaphor is chiefly a means to excite in us a 
vague and heightened awareness of qualities we can best call spiritual... . All 
metaphor and similes can be described as the analogy by which the human 
mind explores the universe of quality and charts the non-measurable world.” 
This conception, popular as it is, cannot be considered here on its merits. I 
shall try instead to see whether an adequate account of metaphor can be given 
which does not make this metaphysical commitment. 

Every metaphor involves, first of all, a subject, what the metaphor applies to, 
what it serves to describe or characterize. This subject is either referred to in the 
metaphoric phrase itself or in some part of the context. (It is not excluded that 
the reference to the subject be altogether tacit.) The characterization of the 
subject is achieved with the help of another reference in the metaphor itself, its 
literal sense or what Richards calls the vehicle. Now when a sign is interpreted as 
metaphoric, its vehicle is itself functioning as a sign. Richard is neither identified 
with a lion, nor asserted to belong to the class of lions. The word “lion” refers to 
a certain kind of animal, and this is the vehicle of the metaphor; but there is 
no metaphor at all if the sign process stops there. The sense referred to serves 
to bring something else to mind, and this not adventitiously or in terms of 
purely personal associations, but by way of habits of interpretation more or less 
stabilized in a community. And this is enough to warrant its characterization as 
a sign. 

What the vehicle signifies may be called, following Richards’ unanalyzed 
terminology, the tenor of the metaphor. The tenor is not a secondary sense; 


1G. Stern, Meaning and Change of Meaning; quoted in Empson’s The Structure of Com- 
plex Words, p. 3. 
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it is not referred to at all, by either the vehicle or the metaphor itself. We shall 
say that it is embodied in the vehicle. The tenor of the metaphorical occurrence 
of the word “lion” in “Richard is a lion’’ is courage, kingliness, etc. But these 
characters are not the sense of the word “lion.” Or, if the word did come to 
simply refer to these characters, it would no longer be a “live” metaphor (as 
indeed is probably the case with this example). The word “lion” might be said 
to express these characters, but it does so in a particular way. For it is not the 
speaker’s admiration which is expressed by it, but an admirable quality of what 
has been spoken of, a character of what the word refers to and not an attitude 
of the user of the referential sign. This particular sort of expression—an object 
functioning as a sign by signifying its own characters—is what has just been 
called “embodiment.” This is the kind of expressiveness essential to the art 
object, and perhaps explains why Morris describes the aesthetic sign as iconic. 
It is to direct attention to this distinctive mode of signifying that the tenor was 
said to be expressed by the vehicle, rather than by the metaphor itself. 

If embodiment can be spoken of as a sign phenomenon at all—it seems closely 
related to what some psychologists call ‘“‘physiognomic perception”—it is 
surely an expressive mode. The lion does not refer to courage and kingliness 
any more than the word “lion” does. If it signifies them at all, that it does so 
cannot be stated in abstraction from the context in which an interpreter ap- 
propriately responds to the lion. Indeed, generally speaking an embodied char- 
acter is itself contextual, a matter of how the object looks to someone, how he 
thinks of it. The embodied character is likely to be a value-quality, which can 
be ascribed to the object only in relation to someone or other valuing. And even 
where it is a non-contextual property, the interpreter is indispensable as deter- 
mining that it is that property and not some other which is then and there being 
signified: that is how the object strikes him. It is for this reason that metaphor 
is so often recognized to involve animism or personification. Part of the complex 
metaphoric sign process is the expression of embodied characters which are 
projected on to the object by the interpreter in the act of taking it as a sign of 
precisely those characters. 

The content of a metaphor, then, is that the tenor applies to the subject; 
metaphor signifies its subject as having the characters embodied in its vehicle. 
Both reference and expression are involved: reference to the subject and vehicle, 
expression of the tenor and thence of the metaphoric content. Metaphor is not 
an ornamentally round-about way of saying what could be referred to directly, 
as literalism conceives it, for this ignores the expressiveness of the vehicle. 
Nor is it simply a device for intensifying feeling, in emotivist terms, for this 
fails to do justice to the fact that the so-called “feelings” are apprehended as 
qualities of what has been referred to. Both tenor and vehicle, as Richards has 
emphasized, are essential to the content of the metaphor. For us this implies 
that both referential and expressive meanings play an indispensable part in the 
metaphoric mode. Thus the content of every metaphor has the form of a predica- 
tion, not necessarily asserted but, if the metaphor is in fictional discourse, con- 
stituting a propositional sense to be contemplated. (This propositional sense 
is a special case of what Empson terms the “equation” in a word or phrase: 
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merely to refer to the subject by the metaphor is already to characterize it in a 
particular way.) Such predications will be more or less fitting to the subject: the 
characterization of Richard as a lion is apt because he is in fact kingly, coura- 
geous, etc. A subject will invite some projections more than others. Those 
characters of the subject which in this way support the metaphor Richards calls 
its ground. Of course, we need not be clearly aware of just what the ground is to 
interpret the metaphor or even to experience it as fitting. 

Since the ground is the possession by the subject of the characters embodied 
in the vehicle, metaphor always involves a comparison of subject and vehicle 
which discloses their similarity. But the relation of the vehicle to its tenor, by 
virtue of which it embodies the tenor, varies from case to case. We may call 
this relation the basis of the metaphor; the different tropes are distinguished from 
one another by the basis on which they rest. The vehicle may embody the tenor 
because it has it as attribute (the lion and kingly courage); one may be cause 
the other other effect (when “yellow” is used to signify cowardice); one may be 
a part of the other (calling a ship a “‘sail’’); a container for the other (‘‘plate’’ 
for dinner); and the vehicle may even embody its tenor because, independently 
of the metaphoric context, it is a symbol for it (“crown” for kingship); and so on. 

Because Richards does not clearly distinguish between the subject and the 
tenor which characterizes it (sometimes using the word “tenor” for both), he 
does not distinguish either between the similarity that holds between vehicle 
and subject, and the variety of relations between vehicle and tenor. Hence he 
argues (rightly) that disparities between tenor and vehicle are as much operative 
as similarities. But the confusion of basis and ground leads him to the view of 
Coleridge and many other idealists that all thought is fundamentally metaphoric, 
because all thought involves comparisons, taking things as being of certain 
sorts. This is, to be sure, true of all predication; but not all predication makes 
the comparison through the mediation of an embodied character. A predicate 
is not a metaphoric vehicle unless it applies only by way of a tenor. Objects 
thought of do have embodied significance: they are the repositories of what 
Dewey calls “funded meanings.” But ordinary predication states this fact 
directly ; it does not use it to say something else. 

Such a direct statement of metaphoric predication we call a paraphrase of 
the metaphor, and the sense of the paraphrase the point of the metaphor. (The 
point may be called the “literal meaning’”’ of the metaphor, as distinguished 
from its “literal sense,” which is the vehicle.) Plainly, the point cannot be 
identified with the content, for the paraphrase leaves out precisely what makes 
the original metaphoric. (Whether the comparison is explicit or not—i.e., the 
difference between metaphor and simile—is, of course, irrelevant.) That Richard 
is as kingly and brave, etc., as a lion is the point of “Richard is a lion,” but 
clearly the two formulations do not have the same expressive content, but only 
the same referential sense (and even to secure this the “etc.” in the paraphrase 
may be essential). The interpretation of the metaphor makes certain demands 
on the interpreter not made by the paraphrase. This demand is not necessarily 
that sensory images be called up, but rather that the vehicle be imaginatively 
interpreted. That is, in Morris’s formulation, the interpreter is “forced to 
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consider the significance of the object [what specifically is embodied in the 
vehicle] in order to find the common element which is signified.” 

For which tenor is projected on the vehicle is as much a function of the subject 
to which the metaphor is being applied as of the vehicle itself. It is up to the 
interpreter to make the choice which best fits the subject, the vehicle, the 
context, and the use which is being made of the metaphor. A metaphor does 
not record the characters of things already noted as applying to them: it invites 
the interpreter to make the discovery for himself. The point of the metaphor, 
which can be conveyed in a paraphrase, is only the residue left after the creative 
act of discovery has been consummated. No amount of emotion injected into 
the paraphrase will reconstitute it as metaphor; the emotive meanings must be 
borne in a distinctive way by a referential sense. It is in the demand for such 
creative interpretation, as Empson argued at length in his Seven Types of 
Ambiguity, that the ‘‘poetic” use of language essentially consists, and that 
therefore makes metaphor peculiarly “poetic.” 

A “dead metaphor,” finally—what Richards calls a transfer—is one whose 
content has shrivelled to the constituent point, by frequency of use to make 
that point, in circumstances to which the expressive context is irrelevant. We 
need not accept the thesis of Shelley, Max Miiller, and many others, that lan- 
guage has grown by the metaphoric perceptions of primitive poets, to recognize 
how many dead metaphors language contains. Many of them, perhaps, were 
born dead: not all analogical extensions of sense mark the presence of metaphor, 
but only the possibility of metaphoric interpretation. At different stages in 
the history of any word, that possibility may be actualized to different degrees. 
The same holds true for those iconic metaphors called symbols: they may come 
to be used, or are perhaps used from the very beginning, for their referential 
sense, and in this capacity are known as emblems. The hammer and sickle were 
once interpreted as metaphoric representations of labor and agriculture; they 
serve today as an emblem for communism; in other cultures their poetic content 
may again be their chief significance. For metaphors are more likely to be 
dormant than dead. Whether they come to life is wholly a matter of the specific 
interpretation given them; it is not determined by the signs themselves. 


The thesis of this paper has been that the role of referential meaning in the 
arts cannot adequately be described in the dualistic language of emotive and 
cognitive meanings. The replacement of this language by one of reference and 
expression is not another such dualism, for these are not so much two types of 
meaning as two levels of abstraction in the analysis of a unitary meaning phe- 
nomenon. And, what is more to the point, cognition and emotion—in the plain 
senses of these words—may both be involved in both reference and expression. 
Science and art do not correspond to the faculties of a compartmentalized 
psychology. 

It must be recognized, however, that those who use the dualistic language 
are for the most part equally anxious to avoid such compartmentalization. And 
perhaps by suitable reinterpretations of “emotive” and “cognitive,” and es- 


12 Signs, Language and Behavior, p. 137. 
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pecially by the introduction of complex causal relations between the two sorts 
of meaning (‘‘cause” itself also being widely interpreted), they may succeed in 
this avoidance. It may be, therefore, that the present account should be regarded, 
not as a different approach to the role of meaning in the arts, but as a different 
formulation of it, one which spares us the necessity of adapting a dualistic 
language to a non-dualistic position. In ‘at case, if a metaphor may be per- 
mitted, the argument has been that there is no need to adopt the White Knight’s 
scheme of painting our whiskers green, then carrying a fan large enough to 
conceal them. 





THE AESTHETICS OF THE FIESTA DE LOS TOROS 
PATRICIA HETTER 


It is impossible to believe the emotional and spiritual intensity, and pure, classic 


beauty that can be produced by a man, an animal and a piece of scarlet serge draped 
over a stick. 


Ernest Hemingway, in 
Death in the Afternoon 


Bullfighting, despite the implications of the name, is an art, closely related to 
the bellas artes and, like music or painting, it is a subjective experience in one 
standard sense of the term. Moreover, the subject is further complicated by the 
misconceptions and prejudices which prevail in an Anglo-Saxon context. The 
aficionado! in the United States or Great Britain is unable to communicate feel- 
ings which are alien to his culture. When he tries, he is on the defensive. Thus 
Leslie Charteris, in his superb introduction to the Juan Belmonte autobiography,? 
asserts categorically and almost rudely: 


Bullfighting, whether you like it or not, whether you approve of it or not, is an art, like 
painting or music, and you can only judge it as an art: its emotion is spiritual, and it touches 
depths which can only be compared with the depths that are touched in a man who knows 
and understands and loves music by a symphony orchestra under a great conductor. 


Another barrier frustrates communication. One may write about music, art, 
or drama and assume that the reader has heard one symphony, at least, or has 
seen a painting or a play. But the bullfight, whose intellectual and aesthetic 
facets have fascinated sensitive and scholarly minds for hundreds of years, is 
unknown in Anglo-Saxon countries. Hence, any discussion must be prefixed with 
a long and extremely technical description, composed of terms as meaningless to 
the novice as a musical dictionary would be to a man who had never heard a 
piece of music. 

Many good writers have attempted to convey the atmosphere of the bull ring, 
but to do this within the English language is difficult, perhaps impossible. The 
language of a people cannot express emotions which the people themselves have 
never felt, and language itself dictates what emotions will be felt, or at least 
consciously recognized. And the emotions evoked by the bullfight are of a very 
subtle, very special kind, while the bullfight itself is no more easily defined than 
a symphony. Leslie Charteris attempts it, almost apologizing for his audacity 
beforehand. 


The bullfight, as it exists today, consists in the ceremonious killing of a number of bulls, 
generally six, according to a formalized and traditional sequence of manoeuvers designed 
to display the skill and valor of the torero and the power and bravery of the bull, while at 





1 To borrow Hemingway’s definition: ‘‘one who understands bullfights in general and in 
particular and still cares for them.”’ 


2 Juan Belmonte—Killer of Bulls, by Juan Belmonte, translated by Leslie Charteris. 
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the same time taking advantage of the bull’s fighting instincts to bring it into the position 
and condition in which it can be perfectly killed according to the rules of the art.’ 


But this is a formal definition, a skeleton. Juan Belmonte, Spain’s greatest 
matador, a torero of such genius that the art of bullfighting has ever since lan- 
guished in the shadow of his now legendary cape, clothes the frame with feeling 
in his description of one of his most brilliant performances, in Sevilla on a hot, 
sunny afternoon. 


. .. from the very first pass with the cape I had a perfect sensation of dominance. As I went 
on fighting, I remembered less and less of the violence and danger of bullfighting. It seemed 
to me that what I was doing was a graceful game, an amusing recreation of body and spirit 
rather than a heroic and terrible exercise. I had that day more than on any other the feeling 
of playing which a torero has when he is really fighting well. I called the bull and drew it 
towards my body, making it pass so that it brushed against me, as if that trembling, furi- 
ously turning bulk which shook the arena with the thunder of its hooves and slashed the 
air with its sharp horns were something soft and harmless. To convert the powerful and 
perilous reality of the animal into something that seems as inpalpable as a veil held in the 
hands of a dancer is the great marvel of bullfighting ....The bull and I were comple- 
mentary elements, each of us moved by the promptings of our different instincts; we were 
tracing on the sands of the arena the pure scrolls and arabesques of the art.‘ 


La fiesta de los toros no es tan solo una diversién mds o menos recomendable desde el punto 
de vista moral, o pedagégico o estético, o sentimental, sino un hecho de profunda signifi- 
cacién en la vida espajiol y de rafces tan hondas y extensas, que no hay actividad social o 
artistica en que no se encuentren sus huellas. . . .5 


These words, extracted from the foreword of José Maria de Cossio’s three- 
volume treatise Los Toros, introduce the real subject of this paper, which is the 
bullfight from not only the point of view estético, but as a thing of profound 
significance in the life of a people. 

The bullfight is a tragedy in three acts. The tragedy is implicit. It is the un- 
spoken premise from which all the components follow and to which they return. 
It is a feeling, an orientation toward life, a point of view, an expectation, which 
has evolved from the collective experience of the Spanish people. In the bull ring, 
this Spanish Weltanschauung is given formal, traditional expression. 

As soon as the bullfight is viewed from its most important aspect, that of 
tragedy, an interesting parallel immediately suggests itself—the classic Greek 
tragic drama, to which the Spanish corrida® is spiritually related. 

The essence of tragedy lies in this: a gallant struggle against the inevitable 
decree of fate. Without fate, a sense of the unfathomable injustice which seems 
to be woven into the very nature of things, there may be sorrow but not tragedy. 
Awareness of fate, that relentless, inexorable, impersonal necessity which operates 
as blindly and unfeelingly as a law, as unyielding to strength and courage as it is 

3 Juan Belmonte—Killer of Bulls, p. 5. 

4 Tbid., p. 333. 

5 Literal translation: The bullfight is not only a diversion more or less to be recommended 
from the moral, educational, aesthetic, or sentimental point of view, but a thing of profound 
significance in Spanish life and with roots so deep and wide that there is no social or artistic 


activity in which are not found their footsteps. 
6 Corrida de los Toros, the Spanish bullfight. 
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indifferent to aspiration, is the source of tragic drama. Even the gods are com- 
pelled to submit to fate. Zeus consults the scales, and watches impotently while 
Achilles slays his favorite, Hector; and in German mythology, even Wotan is 
powerless to avert the Gétterdémmerung. 

While the fate which hovers over the Athens theater and the Madrid bull 
ring is conceptually the same, the attitudes glorified in the symbolic struggle are 
completely different. To bow one’s head in passive acceptance—this, the Greeks 
seem to conclude, is the counsel of wisdom. “Go your ways, old men, and bow 
to destiny in due season,’”’ admonishes Clytemnestra, “lest you suffer. What has 
been, it had to be.’” And the chorus instructs Creon, “Pray not at all; all is as 
fate appoints: ’Tis not in mortals to avert their doom.’* Throughout their plays, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides chant the fatalistic philosophy of resigna- 
tion. Their heros resist fate only to prove the futility of resistance. One by one, 
each noble challenger of destiny is cast down and, like Oedipus Rex, ‘“‘the breakers 
of misfortune swallow him.” 

Now it may seem shocking to an Anglo-Saxon, particularly one who venerates 
the ancients, to equate a bull with Oedipus Rex. It will be difficult for him to 
imagine an animal which his culture assigns to the barnyard as the central figure 
of a tragic drama, the embodiment of man’s struggle against fate. But the con- 
cept of the brave bull conveys much of the Spanish feeling for the relationship 
between man and his destiny. 

A brave bull is as immortal as a noble matador. In Los Toros are listed 1,427 
“celebrated bulls” by name. The bravery and attributes of Jacquetén, who 
fought at Madrid in mid-nineteenth century, fill a page, while scarcely less 
space is devoted to Bravio, who fought in Madrid on May 11, 1919. Bravio was 
a magnificent black animal, high and wide of horn, and with his entrance into 
the ring he displayed exceptional bravery. After completely describing Bravio’s 
performance, the author concludes reverently: ‘He is the Jacquetén of modern 
times. To say ‘Bravio’ (as tosay ‘Jacquetén’) is to say bravery, with nobility . . . 
and for this his name has remained—Bravio, as a representative and a symbol 
of the brave bull.” 

Like all fighting bulls, Bravio was dead twenty minutes after he charged into 
the ring. This much, and only this, is certain. Death hangs over the arena and 
casts its shadow against the bright sunshine of the afternoon. Inevitably the bull 
will die; all that remains is to see whether death is beautiful or ignoble, a thing 
that is decided by the courage of the bull and the skill of the matador. 

Aficionados can never describe a brave bull. All they can say is that you will 
know it when you see one. A brave bull fights hard against death. He struggles 
not resentfully or reluctantly, but with a “voluntad” and with “alegria.” The 
choice of ‘“alegrta” to describe a bull’s spirit is significant. The word in Spanish 
carries the same connotation as the word “allegro” written on a musical score. 
He fights joyfully, from the heart, because he was bred for combat; it is his 
nature, and in dying upon the sword’s point, his destiny is fulfilled. 

A primitive symbolism emerges from the struggle of the noble bull against 


7 The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
®* The Antigone of Sophocles. 
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death, but with the entrance of the matador, the symbolism becomes more 
sophisticated and the drama more complex. Against the heroic, but unthinking 
force of the bull, the matador represents will, skill, and intelligence. While he can 
control, to a certain extent, the danger of goring by increasing or decreasing his 
distance from the bull, the possibility of death is in the arena always. The mata- 
dor, too, is subject to fate. A miscalculation, an unexpected puff of wind, a 
second’s indecision, and he is pinioned on the horns. Juan Belmonte declares that 
no class of men are so superstitious as bullfighters, and that he himself, contemp- 
tuous of superstition, had not the courage to refuse to wear a soiled pair of 
stockings which his banderillero® swore would bring him luck. No man knows so 
intimately as the torero how small a portion of his destiny he himself controls; 
he is compelled to acknowledge the sovereignty of chance. 

Thus in the arena is enacted the drama of man against the unknown. Tech- 
nique, experience, intellect, spirit, will—the sum of man’s resources against 
nature, environment, the universe, are symbolized in this ancient struggle by 
the arrogant, graceful matador, armed only with his art, forcing the bull by sheer 
art to “join him like a conscious partner in that strange and sinisterly beautiful 
dance of death.” 

“T am convinced,” wrote Juan Belmonte, “that the art of bullfighting is first 
and foremost a deification of a state of mind.” This insight illuminates an area 
larger than the sand-strewn bull ring. It lights the entire subject of tragic drama. 
The plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides also deify a state of mind, as 
we have seen, one of fatalistic resignation. But the Spanish attitude is a belief 
in the power of the human spirit to transform the material facts of existence, to 
shape them into a work of art by sheer will, courage, and imagination. The spirit 
which the Spanish apotheosize makes of death, the most implacable of life’s facts, 
a thing of beauty. 

“El sol es el mejor torero,”® says a Spanish proverb, and it contains an emo- 
tional truth. A strong hot sun is indispensable at the bullfight; anyone who has 
ever attended one when the sky was overcast feels that something vital is missing. 
He would gladly exchange his cool, shaded comfort for a blazing sun overhead. 

Perhaps the reason for the proverb’s striking a conative chord is this: the bull- 
fight is intimately related to unadorned reality. This reality, if it is to be trans- 
cended and not merely obscured, must be thrown into bold relief, illuminated. 
We speak metaphorically of the harsh light of reality. Richard Wagner used 
night and day as the basis for a complex symbolism, in which the day is the 
unpleasant and inescapable reality, and night the harbor for dreams and il- 
lusions that cannot live in the light. It is certain that the dark interior of the 
theater fosters illusion and make-believe. The glaring sun in the arena makes 
even more vivid the very real presence of blood and pain and death. 

Travelers in Spain are always impressed with the poverty. They cannot de- 
scribe it, except to say that the poverty of Spain makes the poverty of other 
countries seem like an imitation. 

For the majority of people in Latin countries, poverty is woven into their 


® A torero who places the banderillas. 
10 “The sun is the best bullfighter.”’ 
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lives as irrevocably as birth and death. A rigid class system, with the attendant 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a small aristocracy, has been the rule 
for centuries; thus birth determines the role a man will play in society. His 
station is no more subject to his own will than is the color of his eyes. A child 
born into poverty grows to manhood, rears his children, and dies in poverty. 
There is no escape from the ceaseless grubbing for this day’s bread, overcrowding, 
sickness, disease, and filth—no escape save one. Success in the bull ring is the 
road to that recognition and prestige which is as dear as the life’s blood to the 
proud Latin heart. For a boy of the pedn class, there is no other. Sensitive 
aficionados are aware of this. Behind the splendidly-costumed matador, who steps 
arrogantly into the arena to spar with death as elegantly and easily as if it were 
a dancing partner, they see the squalor from which he came; the tired, dis- 
couraged parents, the small brothers and sisters, relatives by the dozen, pension- 
ers all, who look to him as their deliverer from want. The boy Juan Belmonte 
would walk barefoot to the ranches of the Tablada at night to fight bulls in 
secret by moonlight, returning at dawn, exhausted, wounded and without food, 
to a home where “the spectre of our hopeless poverty rose up to mock me.” 

While the bullfight began as a gentlemen’s sport, a pastime of the nobility, 
with very few exceptions the peén class has produced the toreros of Mexico and 
Spain. And like Belmonte, the specter of poverty has driven them into the arena. 
The most generous and gallant of them die there. 

A narrow dark passageway leads into the ring. On one side is an infirmary, 
on the other, a chapel. By standing in exactly the right place, one may watch 
the matador and his cuadrilla" just before they enter the arena. Framed in the 
doorway, the matador sinks to his knees before the patroness of toreros, the 
Virgin of Macarena; his lips move, he crosses himself hastily, and rises, with a 
beseeching backward look; one by one, the members of the cuadrilla kneel, pray, 
and cross themselves. By shifting the eye slightly, one simultaneously sees the 
white hospital bed, its cover folded back, waiting. A trumpet shatters the silent 
suspense. The toreros hurriedly back away from la Macarena and face you in the 
dark passageway. It is then that you know what fear looks like—in that interval 
that lies between the door of the chapel and the heavy wooden gates, already 
sliding open to reveal the sun-lit sand floor of the arena. In the ring, your matador 
is a hero; in the dusk of the passageway, he is a cornered, frightened man with a 
sweat-drenched, bloodless face. He enters the ring now not for money and pres- 
tige. These things are as unreal as this day was unreal five months ago when 
he contracted to fight. He steps from the dusk into the sunlight for the same 
reason a soldier steps into the line of enemy fire. 

The bullfight is, so to speak, an improvisation within a form; it exists in time, 
like music, yet it is apprehended visually, like painting. It communicates directly 
to the emotions via perceptions; these, like the perceptual elements of religious 
ritual, are weighted with meaning and association, but the significance is cona- 
tive and cannot be communicated through language. 

An aesthetician who attempted to analyze the fiesta de los toros from the 


11 The toreros who are hired by the matador and fight under his direction; customarily 
composed of two banderilleros and two picadors. 
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standpoint of aesthetic theory would enter a field too complex to submit to a 
monolithic interpretation. Perhaps the thing that would most vex his intellect 
is this: the bullfight, as it has been described, exists only in the imagination. It 
is an ideal which the aficionado carries in his head, and he will be fortunate if he 
sees the ideal approached more than a few times in his lifetime. Thus he attends 
the corrida every Sunday afternoon of the season, driven by a hope—not even 
an expectation—of seeing the theoretical corrida realized. Moreover, when the 
corrida falls very far short of theory, it is a brutal and degrading spectacle. Only 
a hair divides tragedy from travesty. Thus this particular aesthetic experience 
cannot be predicted. A concert-goer carefully calculates the quality of his pleas- 
ure beforehand. He has the program, the reputation of the conductor, and 
of the orchestra, perhaps past experience with both, to guide him. The aficionado 
may know the matador, but there are too many variables for him to know the 
serene expectancy of the concert-goer. No one can gauge the stature of a bull 
in advance of his actual trial, and the tragedy, once begun, must go on to the end, 
no matter how recalcitrant the bull or reluctant the matador. 

On such an occasion, beauty evaporates like a curtain of mist, exposing the 
pain and cruelty for which beauty is the only apologist. 





CEZANNE AND FRENCH PHENOMENOLOGY 


FORREST WILLIAMS 


Only rarely do the accumulated problems of an age generate an artist so 
philosophic and a philosophy so aesthetic that the result can be significant 
mutual clarification. The sistine ceiling was probably as fine an expression of 
Renaissance Platonism,' as the Ficino circle was of the aesthetic joy of the Italian 
fifteenth century. In much the same way, due to whatever common cultural prob- 
lems may link artistic insight and philosophical thought, the work of Cézanne 
appears to agree in origin, method, and outcome with the dominant? intellectual 
system in France today known as ‘phenomenology.’ 

Their common origin was the excessive subjectivism of the baroque and the 
nineteenth century; their common method, to search by minute observation 
of their own subjectivity for the outwardly given, independently real; and their 
common achievement, to have avoided the opposite extreme to subjectivism by 
discovering the real as the essence or structure of a given appearance. 

A similarity between the art of Cézanne and the philosophy of phenomenology 
in France has never been established; indeed, one has scarcely been noticed. 
There have been only a few signs of awareness of their common problems and 
their common solution on the part of philosophy and art criticism. Notably, 
the leading phenomenological philosopher of France, Professor Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty of the Collége de France, singles out Cézanne for special mention in his 
writings, and Herbert Read, in his Introduction to Volume I of The History of 
Modern Painting clarifies his analysis of Cézanne’s originality by reference to 
Husserl, to the phenomenological concept of ‘“‘eidetic purity,” and to the related 
concept of ‘‘Gestalt.’’* The problem of this paper is to explore the possibility of a 
thematic connection between a great artist and a philosophical development. 

Although recent phenomenological philosophy has of course had ample op- 
portunity, especially in France, to be influenced by the art of Cézanne, to the 
best of our knowledge there could have been no phenomenological influence on 
Cézanne at any time, nor any influence by Cézanne on the original foundations 


1 Whether the primary significance of the ceiling is Platonic (i.e., proceeding in the 
direction of the altar) as De Tolnay has persuasively argued, or Christian (i.e., proceeding 
in the opposite direction) as is commonly supposed. (Cf. Charles De Tolnay, The Sistine 
Ceiling [Princeton, 1945], pp. 24, 40-45.) 

2 ‘Dominant’ in the sense of an ever-present background, a climate of opinion. Phenom- 
enology is a by-word of the Sorbonne (viz., Prof. Jean Wahl, Prof. Georges Gurvitch), of 
the Collége de France (viz., Prof. Maurice Merleau-Ponty), of the University of Aix-Mar- 
seille (viz., Prof. Gaston Berger), and of the French ‘intelligentsia’ through the phenomeno- 
logical existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre. 

3 Subtitled ‘“From Baudelaire to Bonnard’’ (Geneva, Switzerland, 1949). See pp. xi-xxii. 
It should be noted that “‘eidetic purity’? may also bear some reference to E. R. Jaensch’s 
psychological treatment of the free image in Eidetic Imagery and Typological Methods of 
Investigation (New York, 1930, tr. Oeser), but it is always the image distinguished and ren- 
dered autonomous, as in the phenomenological analysis, that is underscored by the context 
(see esp. p. xxii, on the unconventionality of such “‘purity’’). 
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of phenomenology. One must look elsewhere for a connection. The possibility 
is worth exploring that the connection lies deep in the problems of our times, 
especially in the reaction late in the nineteenth century to the immoderacies of 
modern subjectivism. 

The early work of Cézanne, e.g., Le Meurtre (1867-70), Le Christ Aux Limbes 
(1864-8) ,* reveals mammoth subjective urges in the preference for extravagantly 
baroque compositions. What nonetheless distinguishes these early works of a 
genius from works by a merely passionate painter is an absolute concern for 
fidelity to feeling which is almost dispassionate. The ultimate achievement of 
Cézanne, an objectivity without ihe sacrifice of personal vision, is especially striking 
if one keeps in mind the magnitude of his subjective tendencies and thus ap- 
preciates the even greater magnitude of his objective victory with himself. The 
first point to be remembered in connection with the course of French phenom- 
enology to be analyzed later is this harsh necessity under which Cézanne 
found himself to accept his own overweening subjectivity and then to turn 
with it toward mountains and houses ard people as if toward real things. This 
was not the use to which, for example, Van Gogh put his equally intense subjec- 
tivity. 

The view of Lessing expressed a century before Cézanne indicates the long 
duration of entrenched opinion which Cézanne had to face: for Lessing’s view 
not only reflected tradition in his day but remained largely justified until Cé- 
zanne’s objective reorientation of subjectivity. Lessing declared landscape paint- 
ing to be the mere work of eye and hand, in which genius could have no share 
because the inorganic and vegetable worlds are incapable of an ideal.® “The 
highest bodily beauty exists only in man, and in him only because of the ideal. . . . 
There is no ideal of that in which Nature has proposed to herself nothing defi- 
nite. ... Would it not have been better if oil painting had never been invented?’’® 
And who, echoed Cézanne’s contemporary, Bernard Bosanquet, who indeed 
can say of two mountain shapes which is the right one?’ Yet this was precisely 
the question which Cézanne tried to ‘answer’ with his paintings. At its best, the 
intellectual conviction expressed by Lessing and Bosanquet was a great philo- 
sophical movement. As a serious challenge for the turn of the last century, it 
was the claim that only in sheer subjectivity, in the self-immured mind, was any 
standard for judgment to be found. In the course of Cézanne’s development 
from, say, the landscape La Neige Fondue a l’Estaque (ca. 1870) to the landscape 
La Montagne Sainte-Victoire (1885-7, Barnes Foundation),® we can witness the 


4 Here and henceforth we follow the titles and data furnished by Lionello Venturi in 
Cézanne (Paris, 1936, 2 vols.). Cf. nos. 121 & 84, resp. 

5 Cf. Bernard Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic (London, 1922, 2nd ed.), p. 229. 

6 Quoted by Bosanquet, ibid. 

7 Ibid. To treat Bosanquet in this discussion as an Idealist is perhaps a trifle unfair, in- 
asmuch as he insisted over against Croce and others on the crucial role of the material 
medium in artistic construction. Nevertheless, with respect to the sensitive point of finding 
a reality in one’s experience without wilfully imposing it or constructing it, which is the 
point at issue, Bosanquet must be aligned with the Idealists by virtue of his substantive 
and constructive conception of consciousness. 

8 Cf. Venturi, op. cit., nos. 51 & 457, resp. 
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denial of that claim, and the emergence of an objectivity and realism within 
the very burden of Cézanne’s subjectivity. 

Again without succumbing, Cézanne underwent in addition to this baroque 
and subjective urgency the powerful influence of French impressionism. To have 
halted his development at this impressionist stage would have amounted to a 
specious solution of the problem of objectivity. Semblance was the ultimate ideal 
of impressionism. Through impressionism, Cézanne could have gained a semblance 
of the objectivity for which he struggled. But Cézanne went on to show through 
his art that even if Monet was a superb eye,® the admirable Monet was nonethe- 
less in principle as subjective and arbitrary a painter as the most fantastic of 
baroque artists. The reason is that even sensory observation is by itself as egois- 
tic, as selfish feeling in the absence of the act of reflection which apprehends 
structures and evaluates them. To see through impressionism, literally no less 
than figuratively, was Cézanne’s second and more revolutionary achievement; 
and this, too, had a parallel in French phenomenology, the rejection of so-called 
‘naive’ Humean phenomenalism. 

Henceforth, painting for Cézanne was neither to tint the world with the ardent 
colors of his soul nor to cover the canvas with ‘exact’ sense-impressions. Intellec- 
tual discernment, reflective seeing, if you like, enabled him to approach that ob- 
jective reality which he so earnestly sought. Thus, contrary to Bosanquet’s 
Idealist opinion and to most of the nineteenth century, there was a right shape 
of the Montagne Sainte-Victoire; Nature had proposed to herself something 
definite, and Cézanne tried to paint it. Perhaps in none of Cézanne’s works did 
he feel that he had succeeded in his goal, Faire la chose! as he expressed it, but 
the awareness that the human subject carries within him the capacity and inten- 
tion of objective creation was central to his art. Historically speaking, Cézanne’s 
achievement was thus nothing less than a resolution in art of the terrible dilemma 
of meaningless subjectivity and unintelligible materialism. The problem of 
creating without accepting either extreme of objectivity or subjectivity as 
ultimately valid was not for Cézanne a philosophical problem in the technical 
sense that besets our journals and classrooms. It was always a cumulative artistic 
problem, a problem of finding the right shape of the mountain. Yet that, in its 
very concrete and aesthetic way, with its brushstrokes, paints, and canvas, is as 
much a solution and an advance upon the subjective tradition of modern thought 
as any mode of metaphysical and epistemological analysis can attain. 

Because we have no metaphysics today which expresses so successfully as the 
art of Cézanne a way out of the phenomenalistic relativism of about four cen- 
turies of subjectivism, the exact nature of Cézanne’s achievement is not easily 
described. To rehearse the characteristics of his maturest works which are so 
familiar to everyone would be a supererogatory undertaking. Critics are almost 
universally agreed upon the radically objective character of Cézanne’s maturest 
works, and some critics have been particularly clear and succinct in their ac- 


® “‘Monet is only an eye, but, good Lord, what an eye!’’ (Quoted from Ambroise Vollard’s 
Paul Cézanne by Erle Loran in Cézanne’s Composition (Berkeley, 1946], p. 28). 
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counts of the significance of Cézanne. Herbert Read, Roger Fry, and Rainer 
Maria Rilke have each struggled about as successfully as seems possible within 
present-day perspectives with the problem of communicating the special sig- 
nificance of Cézanne for contemporary thought, and the figure which Cézanne 
cuts against the background of certain long-standing dilemmas. 

“To renew one’s sensibility toward one’s environment,’ writes Read, “‘is the 
method of both the traditionalist and the revolutionary.” But modern art’s 
way of renewal was “experimental,” suggests Read, citing Constable’s view that 
landscape painting may be considered a branch of natural philosophy of which 
pictures are but experiments." It is in this context of renewed sensibility to nature 
that Read first associates Cézanne with what we shall see to be the phenomeno- 
logical movement (even while erroneously using the term ‘phenomenalism,”’ 
which is entirely inconsistent with the intent of his remarks): 


It is all [modern painting from 1840 to 1910] a persistent attempt to correlate art and reality. 
It is the research, not of the absolute, but of the concrete, of the image, and behind it all is 
not only the divorce of the artist from the processes of production, but also the concurrent 
attempt to establish a philosophy of reality, a [sic] phenomenalism that owes nothing to 
divine revelation or universal truths, but brings to the analysis of human existence the same 
faculties that the artist brings to the analysis of nature. Constable, Cézanne, Picasso— 
Hegel, Husserl, Heidegger; these names represent parallel movements in the evolution of 
human experience.’ 


Like Constable, Read believes, Cézanne was an artist who regarded landscape 
painting as a branch of natural philosophy.* The importance for our purposes 
of Read’s remarks lies in his clear expression of the realistic bent and philosoph- 
ical character of Cézanne’s art, and the implied parallel to Husserl and phenom- 
enology (miscalled “‘phenomenalism’’). 

The artistic objectivity and realism of Cézanne was not, as we have seen, 
the sembling or impressionist realism of the less ‘personal’ Monet. Yet, ironically 
enough, most critics would agree that the passionate spirit of Cézanne, not the 
sensitive eye of Monet, proved to be the better observer of reality. Now it is 
not at all necessary to suppose that Cézanne formulated conceptually any pro- 
found doctrine of objects and appearances. It is quite enough for us that he was 
a profound painter of appearing objects. Read notes quite reasonably that though 
Cézanne was extremely intelligent the painter’s efforts to explain his own intui- 
tive processes were not very clear.’ Read himself attempts to answer the specula- 
tive query concerning Cézanne’s art by the principle of the “good Gestalt.’’® 
He adds that “it is difficult to give a convincing account of this term’ though 
“the underlying idea is that visual perception itself only makes sense, only be- 
comes coherent, by virtue of an organizing faculty within the nervous system.’’® 

While Read’s reference to Gestalt in connection with Cézanne’s art is apposite, 
his interpretation of it in terms of “neural organization” remains unconvincing 
and, as will be suggested later by means of the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty, 
would fare better on an explicitly phenomenological interpretation. But even 

10 Op. cit., p. xiii. 1 Tbid., p. xvii. 12 Tbid. (Italics in text.) 

13 Tbid., p. xix. 14 Thid. 18 Thid. 

16 Tbid. 
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on the face of it, Read’s account of the meaning of the Gestalt in physiological 
or psychological terms is inconsistent with the alleged realism and objectivity 
of Cézanne’s art as an autonomous effort. Read’s suggestion—in which he follows, 
of course, the empiricism of such authorities as Koffka and Kéhler—begs the 
very question of subjectivity and objectivity, of appearance and reality, with 
which Cézanne was alleged to have been struggling, and begs it, moreover, in 
the traditional subjective manner. The very frequently observed connection 
between Cézanne’s canvases and the “good Gestalt” noted by Read must be 
preserved in some less positivistic way than by reducing Cézanne’s artistic 
objectivity to a materially efficient nervous system. 

In any event Read’s chief emphasis is not upon an empirical account of Cé- 
zanne’s work but upon its philosophical significance, as the references to Hegel, 
Husserl, and Heidegger indicate. Read goes on to say: “He [Cézanne] felt a cer- 
tain opposition between the surface sensuousness of objects and their real nature 
—his eyes were, as it were, dazzled by the brilliance of light and colour. Light 
and colour were not the same thing as lucidity.”"” This is the opposition which 
sent Cézanne beyond impressionism to a more significant realism. Read in fact 
holds that Gauguin’s aim to create beauty or Van Gogh’s aim to express emotion 
were in direct contradiction'® to Cézanne’s conviction “that the laws of beauty 
reside in the verities of nature.’ According to Read, Cézanne’s works are therefore 
not comparatively private symbols intelligible only to the initiated (thus, we 
might add, not explained by a certain psychological or physiological state) but 
direct presentations whose “eidetic purity” is only at first as distrusted by the 
public of conventional vision as the private expressionist symbol.” 

The crucial point of difference between Cézanne’s art, on the one hand, and 
the comparative arbitrariness of both baroque or modern expressionism and 
sensory impressionism, on the other hand, turns on the meaning of the concept 
of “eidetic purity” introduced by Read. One cannot disagree with Read’s insis- 
tence upon the presentational, rather than allusive, character of Cézanne’s art. 
But Read does not—and as a knowledgeable critic, could not—mean that Cézan- 
ne’s art is one of simple presentational immediacy. ‘Eidetic purity” does not 
mean “pure impressionism,’’ but the “impression” whose independent structure 
has been discerned. The artist Cézanne is not (to recall Lessing and Bosanquet) 
mere eye and hand, but also a reflective discriminator of real structures exper- 
ienced in given appearances. To speak plainly: the artist Cézanne sought truth 
among the partial illusions of sense. To speak more technically in the language 
of phenomenology: Cézanne suspended his egoistic concerns and, bracketing 
the everyday believed-in world of common sense, psychology, and physics, 
sought the constitute eidos or structure of everything he saw. 

Roger Fry has similarly described Cézanne’s achievement as ‘“‘the acceptance 
and final assimilation of appearances” over against ‘willed and a priori inven- 


17 Tbid., p. xviii. (Italics added for emphasis.) 

18 Ibid., p. xxii (‘‘Between . . . these two distinct conceptions of art, there can be no 
compromise.’’) 

19 Tbid., p. xx. (Italics in text.) 

20 Tbid., p. xxii. 
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tions of the ego.” This account underscores the descriptive, discovering charac- 
ter of Cézanne’s treatment of appearances which links it to phenomenological 
analysis. Although Fry does not here distinguish phenomenalistic impressionism 
from this more realistic regard for the given, his meaning is clearly no more 
phenomenalistic than was Read’s. Thus Fry points out that the principal ‘“‘ques- 
tion” put by Cézanne to nature was the relation between the data of impression- 
ism and their structural organization.” And he notes that Cézanne’s method of 
answering this question (the same question raised by Husserl) was prolonged,” 
humble* contemplation of appearances (generically the same method adopted by 
Husserl). 

Rainer Maria Rilke’s amazement before Cézanne’s “immense forward stride’”® 
reaches the heart of the matter: 


. . . [Cézanne] considered the most indispensable thing . . . : La réalisation . . . The con- 
vincing quality, the becoming a thing, the reality heightened into the indestructible through 
his own experience of the object, it was that which seemed to him the aim of his innermost 
work.?6 

It is this unlimited objectivity, which declines to interfere in any other sphere, that 
makes Cézanne’s portraits so outrageous and absurd to people.?? 

With Cézanne, [fruits] cease to be entirely edible, they become such very real things, so 
simply indestructible in their obstinate existing.” 

But I really wanted to say further about Cézanne, that it has never before been so dem- 
onstrated to what extent painting takes place among the colors themselves, how one must 
leave them completely alone so that they may come to terms with each other.” 


This acceptance of every given reality as absolutely valid in itself was precisely 
the original aspiration of Husserl’s phenomenology. 

Thus, although there is no question that Cézanne’s indebtedness to impres- 
sionism justifies an emphasis upon his concern with appearances, it is clear that 
what Cézanne accepted was not mere appearance, but the appearance of some- 
thing given in appearance: the thing or object. In principle, the impressionists 
simply accepted appearance, that is, whatever is arbitrarily impressed on the 
retina at a certain time and place. Their concern with reproducing the same 
arbitrary conditions of place, light, and atmosphere at each stage of their work 
is consequently understandable. These scruples, moreover, compelled Cézanne 
to look outward and to look closely. But Cézanne looked more closely, and more 
reflectively, than his mentors, than Pissarro, and what he discovered was not 
impressions, not the appearances of phenomenalism, so to speak, but appearing 
objects. After having ‘seen through’ impressionism, Cézanne could dispense with 
its technical scruples and deliberately employ, if necessary, visually incompatible 


21 Cézanne (New York, 1927), p. 77. 

22 Tbid., p. 57. 3 Ibid., p. 70. 24 Tbid., p. 35. 

28 Cf. M. D. H. Norton, Translations from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke (New York, 
1938), Notes, p. 242. 

26 Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, 1892-1910 (tr. J. B. Greene & M. D. H. Norton: New 
York, 1945, 2 vols.), I, 305. (From letter to Clara Rilke dt. Oct. 9, 1907.) 

27 Tbid., I, 314 (letter dt. Oct. 18, 1907). 

28 Tbid., II, 304 (letter dt. Oct. 8, 1907). 

29 Tbid., I, 316 (letter dt. Oct. 21, 1907). 
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shadows.” Far from being arbitrary, however, the violation of impressionist 
canons of realism was purposefully controlled by a realistic fidelity to something 
more essential than the surface sensuousness of appearance: the appearing 
object. 

Two conclusions have been suggested, through an exploration of Cézanne’s 
art itself, then, in greater detail with the assistance of Read, fry, and Rilke: 

First, that by a rediscovery of the real in the apparent the work of Cézanne 
is an answer in artistic terms to the overweening subjectivity of the nineteenth 
century and even of the baroque, whose problems Cézanne so to speak ‘inherited’ 
as an artist. 

Second, that this advance upon the arbitrariness of baroque, expressionist, 
and impressionist art corresponds to an advance of phenomenology upon a 
similarly subjective state of recent and baroque philosophy. (An obvious implica- 
tion, here avoided because its discussion would be too lengthy, is that the trend 
common to both the artistic and philosophical events, in their initial form if 
not necessarily in their later developments and influences, is a return to the pre- 
modern and pre-baroque objectivity of the Renaissance, i.e., a return to a clas- 
sical outlook.) 

The second conclusion, that Cézanne’s advance from subjectivity onto objec- 
tive intermediate ground corresponds to the philosophical advance of phenom- 
enology, has been explored only from the vantage point of Cézanne’s art. 
Further grounds for this association must be adduced from phenomenological 
writings if our exploration is to approach completeness. 

Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology originated, as is well known, in the atmos- 
phere of academic German philosophy, stronghold of voluntarism, subjectivism, 
and idealism. Phenomenology’s original impetus was outgoing, away from the 
mediate a priori constructions of prevailing German schools toward the im- 
mediate objects given fo, not merely in, consciousness. This outward or ‘inten- 
tional’ orientation of phenomenology is what is meant by its realism, in contrast 
with the idealism either of Kant or of the British empiricists. French phenom- 
enology, including that of Professor Merleau-Ponty, may be called ‘realist’ 
in this sense, but not in the reductive materialist sense of, say, Hobbes, to which 
French phenomenology is no less opposed than it is to mentalism. 

While the majority of those European philosophers who had begun to rally 
against the arbitrariness of Hegelian and voluntarist philosophies cried ‘Back 
to Kant,’ the mathematically-minded Husserl demanded a more radical and 
ovjective reform: Zu den Sachen selbst!—Back to things themselves! 

The significance of this demand by Husserl at that time was its outward orien- 
tation. It did not signify as yet a true perceptual realism, for the mathematician 
and logician Husserl was thinking primarily of the objective givenness of mathe- 
matical and logical objects, e.g., numbers, propositions. And in thus combating 
the idealism of Kant and the psychologism of Mill for the sake of mathematics, 
Husserl found himself on the verge of an equally extreme logicism. He came to 
realize, however, that the act of mathematical and logical intuition, in which 


® Viz., Le Golfe de Marseille, Vu de l’Estaque (Chicago Art Institute, 1886-90). See Venturi, 
op. cit., no. 493. 
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indeed something was given not to be confused as in idealism and psychologism 
with the act of consciousness itself, was yet an act of seeing. Even logical or 
mathematical intuition, in other words, is a mode of evidential vision in which 
the evidence is direct and (what amounts to the same) the object is ‘natively’ 
given—‘given in flesh and blood,’’ as Husserl would say. Thus Husserl was 
forced to recognize the primacy of the perceptual vision from which he had 
derived the metaphor of “the flesh and blood given.” All modes of intuition, 
from the abstractly logical to the most richly imaginative, came to radiate in 
his philosophy around the single ‘proto-vision’ of actual perception. 

This acknowledgment of the primacy of perceptual intuition over all other 
modes of intuition might of course have forced Husserl back into the psycholo- 
gism of Hume and Mill which his early logical writings had been designed to 
criticize. But Husserl’s original goal had been to render philosophy once more 
objective and scientific (“‘strenge Wissenschaft’’),*! as philosophy had earlier 
aspired to be, before Hume and Kant, in the Meditations of Descartes. The 
reconciliation of these two apparently conflicting features of Husserl’s descrip- 
tive philosophy of ‘the thing itself’ was effected by the intentionality and re- 
flexivity of consciousness. As his former teacher Brentano had suggested, the 
mere self-immured psychic state which the empiricists suppose and which secures 
their varieties of idealism, is an arbitrary construction never actually given in 
any sort of experience, logical, perceptual, or otherwise. Consequently, the 
primacy of perceptual evidence, in which alone is found the full meaning of real 
evidence, was entirely compatible with a comparatively realistic philosophy in 
which objects of an intentional consciousness may be given to consciousness as 
quite distinct from its psychic acts. The famous method of ‘reduction’ by which 
the character of the given is brought reflectively to full evidence and its essential 
or ‘eidetic’ structure seen, is the philosophic implementation of the capacities 
of intentional consciousness. In a sense, the fundamental query of this explora- 
tory paper is whether Cézanne’s art was not a corresponding artistic implementa- 
tion of the same capacities and with an analogous aim. 

In this phenomenological development lay perhaps the true justification for 
the ‘robust realism’ so tenaciously maintained by Bertrand Russell and other 
empiricists despite the idealist bases of empiricist thought. Unfortunately—at 
least, unfortunately for realism—Husserl gradually gave to the intentionality 
of consciousness a constructive interpretation, which led him first to an idealism 
complete with transcendental ego not unlike the Kantian system he had wanted 
to combat, and then to a quasi-processual, quasi-Hegelian philosophy (much of 
it still unpublished). Thus one has the impression, on surveying the development 
of Husserl’s philosophy, that an initially radical mind with a classical realist 
bent similar to that of Cézanne was gradually overcome by the idealist habits 
of German philosophy, by an historical need which spoke more loudly than 
Husserl himself, and finally drowned out his original proclamation, Zu den 
Sachen selbst, in neo-Hegelian bellowing. 

French phenomenology is an original synthesis of the realistic outgoing philos- 
ophy of Husserl’s early writings and the antidualistic processual philosophy 


31 Cf. ‘Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft,’’ Logos, I (1911), 289-341. 
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which emerges from his late writings. The transcendental and neo-Hegelian 
trappings of the latter seem to have been largely removed by—for want of a 
more technical account—‘French taste.’ From Husserl’s early work, French 
phenomenologists have inherited the descriptive ideal, the ideal of reflective 
description of the structure of the given. The closeness of such eidetic observa- 
tion as may be found in, for example, J.-P. Sartre’s L’Imaginaire® (subtitled 
“Psychologie Phénoménologique de |’Imagination”) makes it a worthy represen- 
tative of Husserl’s method. The same is true of Professor Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty’s Phénoménologie de la Perception.* In this important respect, the reflective 
discernment of the structure of appearance, French phenomenology has at- 
tempted to carry on at a philosophic level what Cézanne attempted at an artistic 
level. 

Furthermore, just as Cézanne differs from the impressionists by the reflective 
and total character of his observation, so the French phenomenologist differs 
from the phenomenalists by his explicit use of the reflective and unconfined 
method of phenomenological ‘reduction.’ 

Also, just as Cézanne differs from the impressionists by his search for the out- 
wardly and independently given form and structure, so the French phenomenol- 
ogist differs from the phenomenalists by his endeavor to ascertain in the given 
the invariant structures which define in perception the character of the real. 

In Husserl, as we have noticed, the subjective urge which seemed to possess 
every philosophy of that society and period probably won out at last, even if 
the final emphasis was on process more than on subjeci;** thus Husserl ultimately 
failed to dominate his subjectivity and stands in contrast to Cézanne’s con- 
spicuous success with objective, natural form.** But French phenomenology, 
by accepting, on the one hand, the perceptual realism of the early Husserl with 
its descriptive ideal, and on the other hand, the most neutral, processual, and 
non-Idealist aspects of the late Husserl, has at least begun to approach the | 
world which Cézanne sought to paint: that world containing the Montagne 
Sainte-Victoire which is neither a play of impressions in a retina nor an unintel- 
ligible brute mass.** 

Turning now to the most prominent example of French phenomenology, the 
philosophy of Merleau-Ponty, we find that its interpretation of the principles of 
Gestalt psychology as presupposing phenomenology rather than empiricism 


32 (Paris, 1940). 33 (Paris, 1945). 

%4 Existentialists and philosophers of ‘historicity’ may interpret, and occasionally have 
interpreted, Husserl’s last writings as ‘existential,’ ‘committed,’ ‘engrossed,’ rather than 
as transcendentally Idealistic. The material in question is still being edited in the archives 
of the Institute of Louvain, Belgium. 

35 Though it might be argued that some of Cézanne’s very last works, e.g., Portrait de 
Vallier (Leigh Block, Chicago; see Venturi, op. cit., p. 718), were a return to romanticism 
and subjectivism. 

36 Some developments in French existentialism, which cannot be separated as a philo- 
sophical movement from its phenomenological inspirations, might qualify this statement. 
In the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty, an existential phenomenology, there is an obvious 
avoidance of the traditional unsatisfactory alternatives, but in the recent philosophy of 
Sartre existentialism appears to reinstate on a secular level (le pour-soi versus l’en-soi) an 
ultimate separation of the subject from being, as in Kierkegaardian Sin. 
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establishes the necessary connection sensed by Read but stated by him in the 
question-begging terms of neural causes. Cézanne’s art, Merleau-Ponty would 
agree, is indeed an art of “good Gestalts,” as Read has said, that is, of objective 
structure occurring in perception. But Merleau-Ponty would disagree with Read’s 
empirical account or empirical suggestion regarding Gestalttheorie. The argument 
is extensive, and is given in full in La Structure du Comportement.” Some remarks 
from Phénoménologie de la Perception will suffice for the present purpose of 
indicating the nature of the connections elsewhere argued by Merleau-Ponty 
between Gestalttheorie and phenomenology, and thus, by implication, between 
Cézanne and phenomenology :* 


To express these perceptual relations [discovered by Gestalt psychologists] Gestalt- 
theorie needs a refurbishing of categories: it has admitted the [Gestalt] principle, it has 
applied it to several particular cases, [but] it has not realized that a total mental reform is 
necessary if one is to translate the phenomena with precision . . . [One must] proceed to a 
veritable ‘phenomenological reduction.’ 

. .. Gestalt psychology has practiced a kind of reflexion for which the phenomenology of 
Husserl furnished the theory. Are we mistaken in finding a whole philosophy implicit in 
{Gestalt psychology’s] criticism of the ‘constancy hypothesis’? Although this is not the 
place for an historical account, let us note that the common parentage of Gestalttheorie and 
Phenomenology is attested also by external signs. It is not accidental that Kohler terms 
the aim of psychology, ‘phenomenological description’ (‘‘Ueber unbemerkte Empfindungen 
und Urteilstéuschungen,’’™ p. 70); that Koffka, former student of Husserl, credits to this 
influence the governing ideals of his psychology and tries to show that the objections to 
psychologism do not apply to Gestalttheorie (Principles of Gestalt Psychology,” pp. 614-683), 
the Gestalt being no psychological event of the order of an impression but an ensemble 
which develops an inner law of its constitution; and that, finally, Husserl, in his last period, 
more hostile than ever to logicism, which he had moreover criticized along with psycho- 
logism, reintroduced the notion of ‘configuration’ and even of Gestalt (cf. ‘‘Die Krisis der 
europidischen Wissenschaften und die transcendentale Phinomenologie,’’! I, pp. 106, 109). 


So much for securing indirectly the thematic connection between Cézanne, 
Gestalttheorie, and the French interpretation of phenomenology as envisaged by 
Merleau-Ponty. His writings also contain direct expressions of a connection 
between his phenomenology and the art of Cézanne. Thus he employs Cézanne’s 
painting to illustrate his phenomenology of perception, e.g., to clarify his an- 
alysis of the expressive role of the body in the communication of meaning.” 
An entire essay by the phenomenologist devoted to Cézanne is especially indica- 
tive. In ““Le Doute de Cézanne,’’* Merleau-Ponty traces Cézanne’s transitions 
frequently noted by Fry and others from a subjective style to a concern for 
appearance, and then from this impressionism to a concern for reality.“* Cézanne’s 
painting then became a seeming paradox: the search for reality without abandon- 


37 (Paris, 1949, 2nd ed.). See esp. pp. 33-52, 139-199. 

% The first paragraph quoted is from p. 60, the second from p. 62, Note 1. (Our transla- 
tions from the French throughout.) 

39 Zeitschrift fur Psychologie, LXVI (1913). 

40 (New York, 1935). 

41 Philosophia (Belgrade, 1936). 

42 Cf. Phénoménologie de la Perception, p. 230. 

43 In Sens et Non-Sens (Paris, 1948), pp. 7-31. 

4 Tbid., pp. 19-22. 
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ing sensation, which Bernard** termed Cézanne’s suicidal attempt to reach 
reality while excluding the means of getting there.** Yet this ‘suicidal’ approach, 
it will be recalled, was precisely Husserl’s approach as well, through which he 
hoped to avoid the two pitfalls of Jogicism and psychologism by searching for 
objective structures given to reflection in the primary vision of perception or in 
its derivative modes. Merleau-Ponty underscores repeatedly” the similar effort 
of Cézanne to escape the readymade alternatives of the painter who sees and 
the painter who thinks, the alternatives of mere sensationalism and wilful in- 
tellectual construction which constitute the Scylla and Charybdis through which 
he steers his own Phénoménologie de la Perception: 


[Cézanne] does not want to separate the fixed things which appear to our gaze and their 
fleeting manner of appearing, he wants to paint matter as it gives itself form. . . . We per- 
ceive things, we understand each other through them, we are anchored in them, and it is 
on this pedestal of ‘nature’ that we build the sciences. 


Cézanne’s concern, according to Merleau-Ponty, was thus with “the object in 
the course of appearing’’ : 


The experienced thing is not uncovered or constructed from the data of sense, but offers 
itself from the start as the center from which they radiate." 


Phenomenology is defined by Merleau-Ponty as “the study of the apparition of 
being to consciousness.”* Its thematic identity with Cézanne’s art here ap- 
proaches completeness: 


If the painter wishes to express the world [continues Merleau-Ponty] the arrangement of 
colors must carry in it this indivisible Whole [the object]; otherwise, his painting will be an 
allusion to things and will not give them in that imperious unity, that presence, that unsur- 
passable plenitude which is for all of us the definition of the real.** 


This is not only the sensitive description of Cézanne’s art it was intended to be, 
but mutatis mutandi an accurate account of the ‘protovision’ of the phenomen- 
ological consciousness of the real. It is not surprising, therefore, that Merleau- 
Ponty invokes one of his key phenomenological terms, la suspension, which 
refers to the descriptive status of phenomenological analysis, as the procedure 
by which Cézanne is able to reveal “the foundation of inhuman nature on which 
man stands.’ 


Nothing but a man [continues Merleau-Ponty] is capable of this [Cézanne-like] vision 
which goes to the roots, antecedently to [en de¢d de)** any already constituted humanity. 





46 fmile Bernard, 1868-1941. 

46 Sens et Non-Sens, p. 22. 47 Ibid., pp. 23, 24, 25, 29. 

# Cf. Ch. III, and passim. 49 Sens et Non-Sens, p. 24. 

50 Tbid., pp. 26-27. 5! Tbid., p. 28. 

52 Phénoménologie de la Perception, p. 74. 

53 Sens et Non-Sens, p. 28. 

54 “Ta peinture de Cézanne met en suspens ces habitudes et révéle le fond de nature in- 
humaine sur leque! l’homme s’installe”’ (ibid., p. 3). 

55 Ibid., p. 31. 
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Everything goes to show that animals cannot look,5* cannot immerse themselves into 
things for nothing but the truth*’ 


The use of this distinctive capacity of human consciousness for the exclusive 
purpose of discovering the appearing reality is the common ground of Cézanne’s 
art and French phenomenology. 

Probably no one would venture to assert that either Cézanne or phenomen- 
ology has strongly secured twentieth-century minds against the excesses of sub- 
jectivity which finally drove the baroque into an artistic and philosophical 
frenzy, today partially overlaid by the artificial and foreboding calm of non- 
objective art and analytical philosophy. Although Cézanne and the French 
phenomenologist have found some measure of objectivity while remaining true 
to themselves as natural, human creatures, their future influence will depend 
on the extent to which a wider resurgence of the realist spirit of Renaissance 
classicism (and a fortiori of Greece) which they represent is promoted by the 
needs of Western and Eastern civilization. This temporary resurgence of clas- 
sicism in Cézanne and phenomenology would itself require a lengthier essay 
than this one to explore. In particular, something would have to be said concern- 
ing the foundation of such a resurgent “spirit,” just as something ought to be 
said here concerning the foundation of a seemingly joint endeavor on the part 
of such initially disconnected activities as phenomenological philosophy and 
the painting of Cézanne. Again, this latter question would also require a separate 
and lengthy essay. A type of answer concerning the common matrix of these 
otherwise disparate endeavors was suggested, however, at the start: that the 
basis of their resemblance lies in specific problems of the times. ““The immoder- 
acies of subjectivism” was a general, necessarily vague term used to cover a 
multitude of such specific problems. The advantages of treating common styles 
and so-called “periods” in terms of common emerging problems rather than in 
terms of some Zeitgeist have been persuasively set forth already by Professor 
George Boas. And only in terms of common recurrent problems does it seem 
to make sense to say, as has been said not only in this discussion but elsewhere, 
that an artist like Cézanne or a philosophy like phenomenology, both products 
of the late nineteenth century, are “‘in the classical spirit.”® For this means 
simply that, like Plato, both the artist and the phenomenologist rejected certain 
historical extremes of subjectivism and materialism, and reaffirmed, each in 
his own way, that intentional character of consciousness which makes man fit 
to apprehend a reality other than his own psychic states in the structure of the 
given. 

58 regarder. (Ibid., italics in text.) 

57 Tbid. 

88 «Historical Periods,” this Journal, XI (1953), 248-254. 

® E. G., Professor John Wild: ‘“‘Intentionality . . . certainly constitutes the major issue 
between classical realism and modern idealism. A precise exposition of the theory of inten- 
tionality would do more to shed light on modern epistemological confusions, perhaps, than 
any other phase of classical philosophy.’’ (Cf. ‘‘Truth in the Contemporary Crisis,’’ Phi- 
losophy and Phenomenological Research, IV [1944], p. 412.) See also by the same writer: ‘“‘The 
Concept of the Given in Contemporary Philosophy—lIts Origins and Limitations,” ibid, I 
(1940) , 70-82; ‘‘On the Nature and Aims of Phenomenology,”’ ibid., IIT (1942), 85-95. 





THE ART OBJECT IN HINDU AESTHETICS 
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Professor Aiken denies that a description of the art object as an epistemological 
model can shed light on the two problems he nominates as the central ones in 
aesthetics, namely “the psychology of consummatory behavior’ and “the logic 
of intrinsic value.’ In this paper I propose to test this position by examining 
one particular view of the art object, that of Hindu aesthetic theory. This de- 
scription, I believe, will illuminate these central problems, or at least the impor- 
tant minor one which asks what part cognition plays in them. 

The problem of just what constitutes the art object arises in the first place 
because we often notice that the aspect of art which consummates the experience 
is somehow other than the physical work immediately in front of us. In the 
process of our apprehending, perceiving, or knowing a particular art work, we 
also apprehend something other than that thing. What we take account of 
perceptively is the painting, the drama, the sculpture: the image, the icon, sym- 
bol, artistic medium. What we know mediately is what the immediately given 
suggests. It is the referend of the symbol or image, what is expressed through 
the physical work, or as Pandey says, what comes into being,” .. . through a 
subjective realization of what is presented through the artistic medium.’ Thus 
the art object appears to consist of two parts: that which is immediately present 
in perception, and that which is mediately present through suggestion. 

For example, Professor Pepper argues that the immediately present art work 
is not the object responsible for a given aesthetic response. Rather, he says, “The 
central aesthetic object turns out to be an intermittent object made up of fugitive 
successive perceptions;’® it is a perceptive series, a “cumulative succession of 
perceptions.”’ Lalo accepts this duality but describes the secondary aspect of 
the art object as a “polyphonic superstructure which is complex and artificial,” 
‘an interplay of combinations of structures, perceived at once together and 
separately, that is to say contrapuntally perceived.’ Such a superstructure is 
no physical object having metes and bounds, but is suggested by it. Francastel 
in a recent issue of the Journal of Aesthetics phrases the distinction thus, ‘“The 
retinal image is not the intellectual image. It makes the latter possible but they 
are no more identical than a word with its corresponding idea.’’® 

The emotionalists, to use Professor Rader’s term, describe the secondary art 
object as an external version of the artist’s special genius. What we respond to 
in the presence of an object is the artist’s “permanent personality under the 
excitation of a special emotion.’’® 


1H. D. Aiken, ‘“‘Aesthetic Models and the Enjoyment of Art,’? JAAC, XI (1953), 264. 

2K. C. Pandey, Comparative Aesthetics, Vol. I: Indian Aesthetics (Banaras, 1950), p. 141. 

3 Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts (Cambridge, 1945), p. 146. 

4 Charles Lalo, ‘“‘The Aesthetic Analysis of a Work of Art: an Essay on the Structure and 
Superstructure of Poetry,”? JAAC, VII (1949), 282. 

5 Pierre Francastel, ‘“Technics and Aesthetics,’? JAAC, XI (1953), 194. 

6 Melvin M. Rader, A Modern Book of Esthetics (New York, 1935), p. 89. 
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Now, in agreement with the foregoing descriptions, Hindu aesthetics accepts 
the duality of the art object as well as the superiority of the mediately known in 
bringing on the aesthetic seizure. But it disagrees on two major issues: first, 
the exact nature of the two art objects, and second, just how they are related. 
In the following paragraphs, we shall see that the primary object will consist of 
the immediately given, and that the secondary object will be intellectualistic. 
And we shall see that they stand in relationship to each other in the manner of 
symbol to referend, as established by convention, and will be related by the ob- 
server in an act of cognition. 

For purposes of this paper, I mean the term ‘Hindu aesthetics” to refer to 
the views of such classical writers as Bharata and Abhinavagupta, as these have 
been summarized by Pandey in his recent book, Indian Aesthetics,7 and to the 
contemporary views of Coomaraswamy and Anand. 

Hindu theory is specific, but perhaps not completely clear, on just what con- 
stitutes the primary art object, for the analysis is developed from drama as the 
model.® As an object of knowledge it presents the spectator four kinds of im- 
mediately given data. The first are called determinants: these are the ‘physical 
stimulants”; they include sense impressions, as sounds and colors, the perception 
of the physical object as object, that is, as thematic content, and the perception 
of pattern and design. The remaining three kinds of data refer to gestures por- 
traying basic emotional states, to moods, and to the representation of involun- 
tary physical reactions, as fainting. We are less concerned with these than with 
the former. 

It could be objected that not all of these elements belong to the immediately 
given; though Aiken’s statement, “I find no empirical reason to suppose that 
nothing is ever given in experience save sensation itself,’® indicates that he, 
for one, might support the Hindu view. For our present purposes we need not 
linger over this question. It is necessary only to indicate that these immediately 
given elements function as symbols, even sensations themselves, and that what 
they symbolize is the secondary art object. 

As for this object, it is described as unworldly, as more closely connected with 
the observer than with the physical object, and as expressive of intelligible 
meaning.” Being unworldly—and this is by no means otherworldly or supernat- 
ural—it cannot be located by pointing. It exists in an aesthetic world, within 
the imagination and understanding of the artist through his powers of visualiza- 
tion, and in the observer through his powers of reproduction. The observer does 
not receive this object from without, as in sensation, but it is realized by him. 
It is conceptual rather than perceptual. Its exact status is ambiguous; that is, 
it is both subject and object, and it is both simultaneously. At the same time 
that it is being contemplated as an object, it is in the process of being constructed 
by the subject. 

This subjective, intellectualistic nature of the art object is important in Hindu 


7 See Footnote No. 2 of this article. 
8 Pandey, p. 143. 

® Aiken, 263. 

10 Pandey, p. 149. 
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theory. Whereas Pepper and Lalo, for example, describe the secondary object 
as being different from but suggested by the physical work, it is nonetheless 
through some perceptive process that we know it. It is, they say, a “perceptive 
process,” a “superstructure contrapuntally perceived.”’ But when Coomaraswamy 
says that we apprehend the object conceptually, he in effect makes the object a 
type of object, a universal form having no empirical existence. In short, he makes 
the object an object of knowledge, and he makes the process of apprehending 
it an intellectual one. 

More specifically, Hindu theory regards the secondary object as a set of intel- 
ligible, communicable meanings, meanings which are understandable, which 
speak something significant about human life. The directly present image is 
only a medium for conveying these meanings. Any discussion of art, says Coom- 
araswamy,"' must begin with these, for we cannot tell if a thing has been well 
said until we know what it is that is being said. They exist mentally in the artist’s 
imagination before being embedded in some visual form. They therefore consti- 
tute the artist’s chief responsibility. He must contemplate them, be in love with 
them. They must dominate him, transform him until such time as he is able to 
communicate them effectively through an appropriate symbol. All art on this 
level reduces to an effective communication of meanings; and if communication 
breaks down, the aesthetic experience at least partially disintegrates. For this 
reason, Abhinavagupta, as cited by Pandey, names as the prime impediment 
to the aesthetic experience the inability to get at the meaning of an art work.” 
Says Coomaraswamy, “There cannot be imagined an art without meaning. . . ’”* 

Having briefly described the two art objects, let us now examine the symbol- 
referend relationship which joins the two. We need to inquire in a more general 
way how any visual symbol, as a color or a particular design found in art works, 
can express intelligible meaning. According to Hindu theories of meaning, there 
appear to be two major reasons. The first is that a symbol always has a dual 
reference: it refers to both the sensible and the supersensible, and the presence 
of the former evokes the latter. It calls into play both perceptual and conceptual 
processes. Whereas a sign is an abbreviated expression for an empirical thing of 
which we can be informed by pointing, a symbol suggests non-empirical things 
as well. For example, as a word, the expression lotus acts as both sign and symbol, 
but the lotus of iconography may have nothing at all in common with the bot- 
anist’s lotus. As symbol, it expresses meanings which may have no relationship 
to the empirical object. In a recent issue of the Journal of Aesthetics® Mr. Ward 
has indicated what some of these unworldly meanings of the lotus are; it is, for 
example, the symbol of creativity, the essence of Buddhist enlightenment. 

The danger that individuals would assign arbitrary and personal meanings to 
a given symbol, as a lotus, and so disrupt communicability and intelligibility, 


11 Anandas K. Coomaraswamy, Why Exhibit Works of Art? (London, 1943), p. 17. 
12 Pandey, p. 166. 
13 Anandas K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art (Cambridge, 1935), 
. 47. 
14 Coomaraswamy, Transformation, pp. 125 f. 
15 W. E. Ward, “The Lotus Symbol: Its Meaning in Buddhist Art and Philosophy,” 
JAAC, XI (1952), 135-146. 
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is removed in Hindu theory by making tradition and convention responsible for 
creating and preserving the meanings which any given symbol will have. Any 
sign or symbol, if it is to convey meaning to the observer, presupposes an estab- 
lished convention with respect to its usage. Non-conventional meanings, unique 
personalized expressions, can have little significance for art or for epistemology. 
In the manner, but not the spirit, of David Hume, the Hindu believes that even 
our knowledge of nature is a matter of habit. These habits derive from common 
experiences, ceremonial social behavior, and shared historical events. Purely 
personalized expression in art, Hinduism believes,!* is shallow and pointless, 
for it carries no guarantee that meanings will be communicated. Its symbols 
lack non-empirical referends; they lack cognitive dimension. 

A second reason why symbols can express meaning is that symbols mean 
what they do, and what they do is to have a psychological impact on the observer. 
Symbolic meaning is largely behavioral; though perhaps in Hindu theory be- 
havior is less pragmatic than mystical. Urban holds that the meaning of symbols 
consists of condensed, unexpressed references, that the expansion of symbolic 
meaning is always verbal, that symbols can be reduced to an indefinite number 
of propositional elements each one of which can be verified empirically. Hinduism, 
on the other hand, insists that the meaning of symbols can be made manifest 
through experiential expansion, and this means through the acquisition of 
knowledge. In Hindu theory knowledge as such is charged with divine power and 
consequently has a transforming, redemptive effect upon the knower. He must 
transform his personality to indicate what symbols mean. 

Let us now choose three representative elements from the primary object, 
from the immediately given, and indicate how they can symbolize meaning. 
That is, let us see how the primary object is related to the secondary through 
cognition. 

The non-empirical referends of sensation, as colors and sounds, are both 
aesthetic and religious in nature. Each color suggests a specific rasa, or aesthetic 
sentiment: red means anger; white, mirth; yellow, astonishment, etc.” Colors 
also symbolize deities, cosmic functions, and moral attributes. For example, 
Vishnu the Sustainer of the Universe must always be portrayed as blue; Kali, 
the Destroyer, as black. 

The symbolism of sounds is even more complex. A full discussion of the topic 
would lead us into a closer analysis of music, the dance, and drama. Sounds have 
always been sacred in India. The Vedas, for example, were sacred because they 
were sounded rather than written. The sound having the greatest symbolic 
significance is the sound, aum, which is a direct expression of divinity. Schopen- 
hauer’s belief that music directly expresses the inner nature of the Will is typically 
Hindu. Thus sense impressions give us knowledge of specific objects, but they 
also suggest to us religious and metaphysical knowledge. 

Another aspect of the primary art object which suggests non-empirical know]- 
edge is content. In addition to mere colors, we take account of colored shapes, 
colored things: portraits, lotus plants, deities, serpents. These we can refer to as 


16 Coomaraswamy, Why Exhibit?, p. 39. 
17 Mulk Raj Anand, The Hindu View of Art (London, 1933), pp. 152 f. 
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content symbols, for they also express meanings which reach far beyond their 
visual boundaries. These meanings, furnished by convention, belong to the con- 
ceptual level of knowledge. While taking account of the particular object located 
in the art work, we also take account of a universal which is symbolized by the 
particular. 

It is distortion of particular objects which makes symbolization possible, 
for distortion has the effect of generalizing from the particular. It calls attention 
away from the unique; it destroys individuality; it suggests non-empirical 
referends. The result is that subject matter in art shows itself to consist of types 
of events and persons rather than particular and unique ones.!* Hence Hinduism 
can say that it is symbol distortion which makes a conceptual type of knowledge 
possible. 

Urban” agrees that distorted elements of symbols point to unworldly content 
as referends. Distortions, he says, represent the transphenomenal, the infinite. 
For example, a realistic face on the Nataraja or a body of Vishnu modeled care- 
fully after anatomical requirements would as body express little spiritual meaning. 
They would be reduced to sign functions. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Hindu aesthetics is that design, as 
immediately given data, also suggests meanings. To see how this is possible, 
let us refer to a well known art object, the Nataraja, the statue of Shiva as Lord 
of the Dance. As a content symbol, it expresses a wealth of conventional mean- 
ings. To grasp these we would need to know what moral qualities are suggested 
by the arm and hand gestures; the significance of such objects as the drum, the 
flame, and the serpent held in the hands; the meaning of the objects contained 
in the hair: the moon, serpent head, streams of water; the meaning of the cosmic 
dance itself, of the impersonal, impassive countenance; the third eye. These 
symbols carry an inexhaustible amount of knowledge. 

But the Nataraja affects the observer by its design symbols no less than its 
content symbols. Havell” has analyzed the design of this image as a series of 
coiled lines. Cosmic power, Hinduism holds, is released into its creative functions 
in the form of a gradually unfolding spiral of energy. That is, the spiral is the 
mathematical symbol of creative energy. When this energy is at rest at the cen- 
tral point, the cosmos is at rest too. Man’s own psychic energy parallels that 
of the cosmos, and yoga psychology describes the various “lotus centers” of 
the human psyche through which man’s spiritual energies uncoil and rise. 

Apart from the terminology of mysticism and yoga psychology, this view is 
grounded on a theory of design symbolism which asserts a correspondence be- 
tween iconic shapes and psychic events. The design of such symbols as the 
Nataraja parallels the inner activities of the individual. Iconographic represen- 
tation secures practical results by setting in motion corresponding forces in 
the spectator; or, as formulated above, a symbol means what it does. Design 
then, harbors power. It is more than arrangement, more than a juxtaposition 


18 Coomaraswamy, Transformation, pp. 31 f., and Why Exhibit?, pp. 42 f. 

19 Wilbur Marshall Urban, Language and Reality, 2nd ed. (London, 1951), p. 582. 

20. B. Havell, ‘‘The Mathematical Basis of Indian Iconography,’” Rupam, XXIX 
(1927) 6. 
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of parts. It is more nearly characterized by what Saulnier”! refers to as a ‘‘passage 
continu” among design elements, for such a flow evokes the patterned ‘“‘passage 
continu” of the spectator’s own thoughts and feelings. 

There appears to be a second way in which designs as symbols can express 
meaning. It is that design implies purpose, and that it has aesthetic impact in 
proportion to the observer’s understanding of this purpose. That is, the observer 
knows design in connection with its use. Coomaraswamy places strong emphasis 
on this aspect of design. ‘We have a right to be pleased by art objects.’’ he says, 
“only through our understanding the use of them.’ Part of the art object’s 
meaning is what use it is put to; in Hindu theory this is largely devotional. 

Thus we have seen that the physical art object with its design, content, orna- 
ment, style, and other embellishments is not the complete art object. It is made 
by art and is a work of art, but it becomes fully art in the process of its suggesting 
meanings. Its power to evoke meaning resides in conventional symbolism. 
Experience of design and understanding of meanings arouse the feelings. Be- 
cause the aesthetic image is a product of the observer’s imagination, he is able 
to identify himself with it and so lift himself onto a level of forgetfulness of the 
real world. His consciousness is at the moment freed from elements of individu- 
ality, from action attitudes, from awareness of tasks. 

In conclusion, it appears that the Hindu description of the art object as an 
epistemological model has, contrary to Aiken’s view, shed some light on the 
problems of value and of the psychology of consummatory behavior; for it 


indicates that aesthetic value is located in a psychological act rather than in an 
empirical object, and it makes clear that a large part of this psychological act 
is cognitive in nature. 


21 Claude Saulnier, ‘“‘Esthétique et Connaissance,’’ Revue d’Esthétique, V (1952), 417. 
22 Coomaraswamy, Why Exhibit?, p. 26. 





IMITATION AND THEME 
BRUCE HARKNESS 


In this paper I should like to point out what I consider to be a coming together 
of the doctrines of theme and imitation. The scholars and critics who have come 
to be known as the “Chicago neo-Aristotelians” separate rigidly the doctrine 
of imitation from that of theme. Though in agreement as well as disagreement 
much of what I have to say is based on their volume of essays, Critics and Cri- 
ticism. I would suggest not that theme and imitation are mutually exclusive, 
but that the concept of theme should be a part of the Aristotelian criticism of 
forms. 

In my view theme arises from the nature of the necessary and probable in 
poetry, and is essential to an understanding of one of the most important Aristo- 
telian concepts, that of the management of the reader’s expectations. I wonder 
also if the doctrine of imitation does not in itself contain the idea of theme. I 
shall discuss first the existence and importance of theme; secondly, the connec- 
tion of theme with the doctrine of imitation; and finally, the concept of theme as 
a governing factor of the reader’s expectations. I shall try to restrict myself for 
clarity to Aristotelian terms, and for personal convenience in illustration, to 
fiction. 


By theme the critic usually means one of three things. I shall describe rather 
than define theme, because the meanings of the term slide together in individual 
works and with individual critics. It suffices for my present argument that this 
vague thing we mean by “theme” exists. The clearest use of the word is that 
of the “‘message” of a book—that which all critics feel renders a novel close to 
didacticism, and which the Aristotelian would not admit as mimetic. Such a 
work as Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle interrelates plot, character, and thought in 
such a way that the end of the work is a communistic message. (Though it is 
his only serious novel which is non-imitative.) Here clearly the governing prin- 
ciple is the theme. 

But there are at least two meanings of theme as it exists in mimetic works. 


1 It may seem odd that the very existence of theme should require defense. Yet Mr. Elder 
Olson, in an article reviewing Mr. Robert Penn Warren’s interpretation of the Ancient 
Mariner, makes some extreme statements. ‘‘We may indeed worry about whether . . . it is 
not an absurdity to conceive of a poem—i.e., any imitative poem—as having a theme or 
meaning.” (Critics and Criticism, Ancient and Modern, ed. R. 8. Crane (Chicago, 1952], p. 
139n.) 

Of course all the ‘‘neo-Aristotelians” represented in the volume might not agree with 
the statement. Yet presumably they would agree that in the Aristotelian construction there 
is no room for theme as a formal concept; that in fact the plot is the soul of the work. The 
concept of theme, as I understand Mr. Crane’s pluralistic introduction to Critics and Criti- 
cism, and such remarks as his comments on the “‘seriousness’’ and “maturity” of artistic 
works (p. 623), applies to critical discussions only after a careful formal analysis has been 
made. I am arguing rather that a consideration of theme is essential to the formal analysis 
of a poem. 
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There is the “idea” of the action, that which sums up its direction. Thus we speak 
of the “theme of the isolated man” in Melville’s “Bartleby.” Or we say that 
the “theme of the isolated man” is one of the many themes in Moby Dick. Again, 
there is the “theme” which is the “meaning” of the work, the “significance,” 
the “central point”—something akin to the “moral” of the poem, except that 
most authors do not work with solutions of moral questions, but simply work 
within certain moral areas. Thus unity of action does not account for the pur- 
pose of Gloucester in King Lear nearly so much as do the parallels and contrasts 
in theme which the two plots have. The same is true, to give other examples, in 
The Dutch Courtesan, where the sub-plot is a twist on the major, and has no con- 
nection with the action of the main story. And in Middlemarch, the presence of 
the three plots is explained much more by the “St. Theresa theme” than by the 
slight connections in action between the plots. 

As is obvious, these last two meanings of theme tend to converge: the “St. 
Theresa” theme of ‘young and noble impulse struggling amidst the conditions 
of an imperfect social state,” is both a summation of the action of the book and 
the barest terms of the author’s comment on human conduct and values. 

So much for the existence of these commonly accepted themes. What of the 
importance of theme? Mr. R.S. Crane, in his second essay in Critics and Criticism, 
says quite tellingly that the New Critics’ emphasis on language shuts ‘‘our eyes 
to a whole range of questions, turning on specific differences in poetic ends and 
the means suitable for their realization, which are real problems for poets writing 
poems and hence, one would suppose, important problems for critics” (p. 96). 

Is this not aiso true of the theme of a work? The Chicago school insists that 
the nature of a poem as a madz object excludes the possibility of its having a 
meaning. We may read it to find a meaning, just as we may “read’’ life; but the 
poem itself does nothing but imitate. To say this is to ignore the interest and 
problems of the maker. To refer +o just a few of the obvious examples and kinds 
of evidence, we must not shut our eyes to such titles as Pride and Prejudice, 
and to such explicit statements of theme as Conrad’s in Victory: ‘“Woe to the 
man whose heart has not learned while young to hope, to love—and to put its 
trust in life!’ Nor must we blink such statements as Dostoyevsky’s on Crime 
and Purgshment: “ ‘Idea of the Novel’: ... There is happiness in comfort; 
happinegs is brought by suffering. Man is not born for piness. Man earns his 
happipéss and always by suffering. ... By suffering y ch is the law of our 
planét....’? ; 

Unless one is prepared to say ihat Crime and Pa&#ishment, like In Dubious 
Battle and many another “novel,” is really a didactic-Allegory, and gon-imitative, 


2? From one of Dostoyevsky’s summaries of “‘the idea’’ in the Notesdoks, as quoted by 
Ernest J. Simmons, in Dostoevski (New York, 1940), p. 150. Even the early, naturalistic 
James Joyce could write to his publisher, Grant Richards, of Dubliners: ‘“My intention was 
to write a chapter of the moral history of my country and I chose Dublin for the scene be- 
cause that city seemed to me the centre of paralysis.” (Letter of May 5, 1906, quoted in 
Herbert Gorman, James Joyce [New York, 1948], p. 150.) The comment definitely gives the 
reader a clue to the theme of the work, a statement of Joyce’s ‘‘moral comment,’’ which is 
the phrasing Mr. ‘Olson objects to in his review of Mr. Warren’s reading of the Ancient 
Mariner. 
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it seems inescapable that theme was a real problem for Dostoyevsky and hence 
for the critic. 

It will not do to say with Mr. Elder Olson that these ‘“ ‘meanings of poems’ 
are at best something very trivial, prosaic, and obvious: @dipus means that 
man walks in darkness, Hamlet that man is utterly alone, the Ancient Mariner 
that life is one and that the imagination revenges itself, etc.” (p. 139n). No 
respectable critic would accept these statements as adequate thematic analyses.’ 
Indeed the same kind of arguing could be used to prove that “plot’”’ isa worthless 
concept; and the three-sentence statement of the plot of the Odyssey, which 
Aristotle gives in the Poetics, could be one’s illustration. 

If theme is accepted as important, how is it connected with Aristotelian 
criticism? To answer this question perhaps it would be best to review some of 
the major tenets of the Chicago School, all of which are extremely valuable, and 
only one of which (plot) enjoys wide acceptance beyond this particular school. 
Imitation is of course the basic doctrine. As Mr. McKeon puts it, 


The natural object, composite of form and matter, acts according to the natural principle 
of its being; in imitation the artist separates some form from the matter with which it is 
joined in nature—not, however, the ‘‘substantial’’? form, but some form perceptible by 
sensation—and joins it anew to the matter of his art, the medium which he uses. The action 
which he imitates may be “‘natural’’ to the agent, but the artist must attempt to convey 
not that natural appropriateness and rightness, but rather a ‘‘necessity or probability” 
suitably conveyed by the materials of his art. It is for this reason that ‘‘a likely impossi- 
bility is always preferable to an unconvincing possibility . . . . ’? The man who sits for his 
portrait assumes a posture which is determined by the laws of gravitation, by the anatomy 
of the human body, and by the peculiarities of his habits; the painter must justify the line 
he chooses not in terms of physics or anatomy, but in terms of the composition which ap- 
pears in the colors and lines on his canvas. (p. 162.) 


The formal cause of the poem is the emotion engendered—pity and fear in 
the case of tragedy. This emotion, which the Aristotelian bases his criticism on, 
is governed by the character and/or plot of the imitation. The plot is the soul 
of the work—that linking of events which gives it shape, direction, order. Thus 
a tragedy has a movement from good fortune to bad, but will not be tragic if 
the personage is a bad man. 

Now one of the crucial points, and at all odds the one most interesting to me 
personally, of the Aristotelian position is the emphasis on the reader’s expecta- 
tions. As Mr. Crane says, 


We are bound, as we read or listen, to form expectations about what is coming and to feel 
more or less determinate desires relatively to our expectations. ...The peculiar power 





3] will not go into the proper use of thematic criticism; for my purposes all that is 
necessary is that not the practice but the method is defended. The qualifications of the cen- 
tral idea, extracted by the critic, then worked back and forth over the poem, are well known 
and need no explanation here. The practice of bad thematic critics is only to be deplored. 
The most common offenses and perhaps the uses Mr. Olson is really getting at here are those 
of the critic who tells us only the bare nub of the theme, or that two very different works 
‘thave the same theme,” and then stops there—when the obvious poin’ is the differences be- 
tween the works. One can only wish that the various statements against theme in Critics 
and Criticism had taken more fully into account the studies of good thematic critics. 
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of any plot . . . as it unfolds, is a result of our state of knowledge at any point in complex 
interaction with our desires for the characters as morally differentiated beings; and we may 
be said to have grasped the plot in the full artistic sense only when we have analyzed this 
interplay of desires and expectations sequentially in relation to the incidents by which it is 
produced. (pp. 621-22.)4 


The three main elements then of the Aristotelian approach are imitation (the 
putting of a form from nature, through probability and necessity, into a new mat- 
ter, words); the plot (“the particular temporal synthesis effected by the writer 
of the elements of action, character, and thought that constitute the matter of 
his invention” [Mr. Crane, p. 620]); and the emotional effect (particularly as 
governed by our expectations, and manipulated by plot and character). 

I shall attempt to show how theme enters the work of art on all three counts. 

As imitation, it seems to me the poem involves the author’s interpretation of 
life. Mr. McKeon emphasizes the statements quoted above to the effect that the 
artist finds his form in nature: “The form joined to matter in the physical world 
is the same form that is expressed in the matter of the art’ (p. 162).5 I would 
say that the imitation is then governed by the artist’s perception and interpreta- 
tion of life—unless we assume that all artists perceive life perfectly. The artist 
would then simply be a neutral device through which form passes from nature to 
art. One might almost say that all artists writing about the new Parisian society 
of the early nineteenth century would have to write Balzac’s novels. 

But no one can conceive of this. The form brought over into art is the form 
the artist perceives in nature, and I would lay the emphasis on the perception. 
Another artist perceives a different form. Hence the same figure—say, St. Joan— 
can appear as comic or tragic, the difference residing primarily in the two authors’ 
interpretations of life. Each work then represents a comment on human life and 
values, a statement of the meaning the author sees in life; in short, each imitation 
involves a theme. I can easily believe that two artists could observe the same 


4 It might be observed in passing that certain critics, notably Mr. Kenneth Burke, while 
admitting the importance of the concept of expectation, insist that it is non-Aristotelian. 
(Judging from Mr. Crane’s introduction to the volume, some at least of the Chicago school 
would be willing to grant the point.) 

5 Compare such statements in the Poetics as the one to the effect that “it was accident 
rather than art that led the poets in quest of subjects to embody this kind of incident [the 
best type of tragic incident] in their Plots’’ (145410). This initial ‘‘finding’’ of good in- 
cidents, or the ‘‘finding’’ of the unity in an historical personage’s life (1451°16-30), seems 
to be the real stroke of genius on the author’s part. 

6 It may be objected at this point that the form of the work is obviously the form the 
author perceives, but that it is still a form in and from nature; that the artist does not 
create it himself, and that his imitation does not comment on life. In reply I can only ap- 
peal to our common sense notion of perception as involving interpretation. Of course it is 
true that the artist is influenced by the life around him—it gives him his subject matter and 
has its own form. Neither a Parisian born in 1590 nor one born in 1950 could write Balzac’s 
novels. Nevertheless the author’s role is not a neutral one. He must, human nature being 
what it is, interpret and comment on the form of life and action surrounding him, if only 
in his perception of that form. 

Lest I be accused here of setting up a simplistic dichotomy, which so misstates the 
Aristotelian position that I rhetorically force the reader to accept my own position (which, 
in another context might seem too simple), I hasten to add that I am not attempting any 
exploration of the workings of the imagination. I am simply appealing to our common no- 
tions of perception for acceptance of my initial point. 
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adulterous relationship, and then proceed to “imitate” it, the one tragically 
and the other comically. 

The case may be more strongly put when one considers the growth of a literary 
work in the author’s mind. Aristotle presupposes all the imaginative and un- 
conscious operations of the poet’s mind, and appears to say that the artist finds 
the form of his work in real life. There are, however, some comments in the 
Poetics on the conscious craftsmanship of the poet. The author reduces (or should 
so reduce) his plot to its universals—like the plots of the Odyssey and the Iphi- 
genia given in the Poetics (1455). Now the writer proceeds to fill out his plot 
with episodes, but there are better or worse ways to handle the work. For each 
stage of the action, there are many probable events which could go into the plot; 
but some probabilities are better than others in producing the end of the action 
as it is seen in the universal statement. Probabilities therefore cease to be such, 
and take on something of the nature of necessities (in a slightly different sense 
of the term). 

Some writers seem to agree with this suggested Aristotelian analysis of the 
creative process. For example, Henry James considered the seed of his story to 
be his grasp of the form from nature, to be his first perception and lucky finding 
of the imitation. Everything is given in that chance remark, overheard perhaps 
at a banquet. The author then pores over the scrap of idea, seeing all its ramifica- 
tions. After a period of time he produces, either in his head or on paper, a scenario 
like the famous one for The Ambassadors. Whereupon the author “writes up” 
his scenario. 

But is this really what happens in the making of a work of art? Does not the 
author take his material from many different sources, bringing new ideas, charac- 
ters, episodes, and the like from here, there, and everywhere, in a manner most 
of us call “creative”? Does not our common experience in writing, as well as 
the countless source studies of literary works, point to this kind of fashioning? 

Mr. McKeon would seem to ask us to believe that the choice of one probability 
over another in any one instance during the invention of incidents in a poem 
involves simply the kinds of necessities and probabilities which can be expressed 
in words—but the choice is always governed by the original perception of the 
end of the work in its universal plot-form. I would suggest rather that the choice 
of events involves the author’s interpretation of life, his theme. To turn again 
to Dostoyevsky for illustration, how else could he have written one novel which 
was originally two distinct story conceptions? He perceived that the themes were 
connected, and made one novel of the two. If this were not so, Crime and Punish- 
ment would not be unified, for it would be made of two forms. 

But it is really within the realm of the necessary and probable that theme be- 
comes most apparent as part of the formal approach. It has always seemed to me 
to be one of the weaknesses of the Poetics that so little is said on the manage- 
ment of the necessary and probable. For a work which may be said to be written 
from the artist’s viewpoint, there is a strange silence except for that one comment 
on a probable impossibility. 

Mr. Olson has suggested that while the subject is really outside the scope of 
the Poetics, this silence is one of the limitations of the “system”’: 
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While the center of everything here is imitation, Aristotle in fact never tells us how to imi- 
tate .... As he tells us that actions must be necessary or probable, but not how to make 
them necessary or probable. In fact he presupposes all such things, as he does the natural 
capacity, skill, and knowledge of the artist, and they do not enter into the art of poetics 
as he conceives it, although inevitably they must go into the making of any poem.’ 


In so far as the necessary and probable are treated in Critics and Criticism, 
the terms basically have their ordinary meaning. Event C is “likely” to follow 
event B; to get from event C to HE, the character must of necessity pass through 
D. Or, conversely, if Jim Hawkins and his friends wish to recover the treasure, 
it is necessary to get a ship, and it is likely that they would pick Bristol as their 
port. 

Yet from another point of view the necessary and the probable are seen as 
even more important elements of the artistic work. Mr. Crane gives a long and 
very interesting analysis of all the turns and twists of Tom Jones, the interplays 
of events and character and motive, etc. Two sets of probabilities are created in 
Fielding’s novel—the short-range one, so to speak, that Blifil will be successful 
and Tom’s happiness and fortune blasted permanently ; the long-range probabili- 
ties set up at many points, that Blifil will be caught (in large part in a trap of 
his own making), and Tom led to happiness. It might be added that the long- 
range probabilities are increasingly felt as we read along, so that in the closing 
sections of the book, both sets are “for” Tom. 

If this is necessity and probability from the point of view of the Aristotelian 
critic, what then is it from the artist’s? Or to put it another way, how does the 
artist choose between two good likelihoods? What governs the necessary and the 
probable? There is often that increasing inevitability in a work, so that at the 
beginning, the author has many possible choices in connection with his second 
event, fewer choices with his thirtieth, and there is no “slack” after the middle 
of the book. The probabilities in a sense narrow; that is, they are governed by 
previous events.® 

But I would add to the Aristotelian position yet another significance of the 
terms. In the last analysis, author’s judgment and interpretation of life are felt 
not only in the over-all probability (i.e., as I have discussed in the previous sec- 
tion, in the nature of the imitation, what is probable for one author not being so 
for another), but in individual events. I will give but two examples. 

In Hemingway’s “The Killers” the boy Nick goes to Ole Andreson at one point 
to warn him of the thugs. Why? I submit that, with what has gone before, and 
with Nick’s character as a good, not overly perceptive, friendly adolescent, it is 
just as “likely” that instead he should have turned to that symbol of society’s 
authority, the police. Nick would, or would try to, call in the constable. The 
remaining story could follow substantially as it in fact is, or it could have been 


7 Elder Olson, ‘‘The Poetic Method of Aristotle, ” in English Institute Essays, 1951, ed. 
Alan S. Downer (New York, 1952), p. 91. 

8 Cf. the increasing sense of inevitability which Miss Elizabeth Bowen comments on in a 
very ‘‘Aristotelian”’ essay, ‘‘Notes on Writing a Novel,’’ in Collected Impressions (London, 
1950), to which Mr. Crane refers (p. 621). I wonder if it is not primarily the plot of action, 
unlike those of character and thought, which creates this feeling of inevitability in the 
reader? 
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radically altered—depending on Hemingway’s desires. The reader would have 
accepted the event as probable. Why does Nick not call the police? Because 
Hemingway has a point to make; he is commenting on human nature and our 
morals. He wishes to show a boy just becoming aware of violence, and to say 
that our small-town life is partly to blame for such wrongs as those the Killers 
perform. His theme, therefore, dictates his choice of event, even though that 
particular event—or even the absence of an event—has little thematic signifi- 
cance. 

Theme is, in fact, the intellectual context of the necessity and probability which 
make up the plot. The plot is the soul of the poem in giving it shape, in giving 
it order and direction, in creating the general effect of the poem. But the soul of 
the plot, as it were, is the theme. The plot, as the critic sees it, is abstracted from 
the organism which is the imitative poem. A further analysis reveals the theme 
operative in the kinds of probabilities linking events, in the mimetic work just 
as fully as in the propagandistic. 

Joseph Conrad’s ‘“The Secret Sharer” furnishes an example the reverse of that 
of “‘The Killers”—that of a particular event giving rise to the theme. The recent 
movie version mishandled the closing scene. There the Captain threw his own 
hat into the sea for a mark in navigating his ship. The event in the movie is 
“likely” enough after what has gone before, is consistent with the skipper’s 
character, and is a device that saves the ship; but Conrad’s original choice of 
likelihood had a thematic significance. Leggatt, the Captain’s alter ego, wore the 
hat (given to him as another example of the Captain’s kindness) and it “‘acci- 
dently” floated off his head as he entered the water. The probability is governed 
by Conrad’s desire to comment that the good Captain owes his salvation, in the 
final analysis, to his “bad” side. The whole event, in turn, is a mirroring of 
Leggatt’s saving his own ship, previously, through his bad side, and so on. 

My statement of the affair is deliberately crude: the full thematic significance 
is beyond re-statement and must be gotten in Conrad’s own way. But that does 
not prove that the theme is not present, that it is not controlling the probabilities, 
or that it is trivial, prosaic, and obvious. 

So much then for theme as inherent in the nature of imitation and as lying 
behind the author’s choice of probabilities. 

For the Aristotelian critic, the plot, important though it is, is secondary to the 
emotional effect of the poem. After the interesting analysis of the system of 
probabilities in Tom Jones, Mr. Crane concludes that this is “not the plot proper 
of this novel but, at most, its necessary substrate of unified and probable action; 
and, if we are to say what the plot proper is, . .. we must go beyond the material 
system of happenings—however intrinsically admirable this may be in its ordered 
magnitude—and look for the formal principle which makes of this system a 
definitely effective whole and which actually operates... to direct our emo- 
tionalized expectations...” (p. 631). 

I would agree, but would find at the heart of the concept of expectations, theme. 

The point is made most clearly when we examine a work in which there is a 
series of time-shifts, such as in Conrad’s Lord Jim, Chance, or Victory. In fact, 
one is not at all sure how the thorough-going Aristotelian critic would handle 
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these novels. (And it is at this point that the difficulty of combining the concepts 
of theme and plot is most directly felt.) Clearly it is extremely important for 
the critic to analyze the reader’s expectations, but I cannot see how they are 
controlled by the plot in this kind of novel. For the very point of the construction 
here is that the natural order of events is not given to the reader. The chronologi- 
cal order of causally connected events (the order of the plot) is largely abandoned. 

In Lord Jim, for example, we are given a picture of Jim up to the time of 
the collision of his ship with a derelict. We then jump ahead to his trial. We see 
Jim there, Marlow meanwhile insisting that he is ‘‘one of us.” At this point the 
novel turns backward in time to discover what is within “one of us” that he 
would desert his ship. Our suspense, as Mr. Donald Davidson has put it, is as to 
the man’s moral character, not as to what will happen. There is a deliberate 
manipulation by Conrad of the reader’s expectations throughout the book, and 
the story has a very different effect than it would have, had it been told in chrono- 
logical order. 

Several things should be noted even upon this brief description.® First of all, 
unless the connections between events are claimed only as logical, the principle 
of order in the novel cannot be the plot. And plot is defined by Mr. Crane as a 
“particular temporal synthesis.”” The order of presentation in Lord Jim, then, 
cannot spring from the Aristotelian ‘‘soul,” the plot. The order of the novel is 
governed by Conrad’s desire to comment on life, or human nature, and to in- 
terpret these things—that is, by his theme. 

Secondly, the reader’s expectations are controlled not by the plot as the 
chronological listing of events, but by the events in the order listed. (Mr Crane, 
unless I misread him, does not take account of the differences in the two.) And 
the reader’s expectations are controlled in this way whether the plot be of action, 
character, or thought. 

Victory, for example, which I take to be a plot of thought,’ also contains time- 
shifts. Heyst meets Lena, and we see them in scenes at Schomberg’s hotel. Then 
a block of time is skipped and we are surprised to learn that Heyst has “run off 
with” Lena. He, such a gentleman! Our suspense is then how this came about; 


® The analysis could be carried into great detail, always demonstrating how the various 
time-shifts govern the reader’s emotions. The above remarks are not presented as a fair 
description even of these few incidents, let alone the twists and turns of the whole action 
of the novel. They are meant to be only a surface illustration. 

10 Here, by the way, would appear to be another difficulty with plot as Mr. Crane presents 
it. Putting aside plots of action, virtually all other plots would be either of thought or of 
character, depending on one’s viewpoint. Mr. Crane seems to say that only if the protago- 
nist changes from good to bad or bad to good, as Macbeth or Scrooge, is there a plot of 
character—that is, a change of moral status. There would hence be very few plots of char- 
acter. Yet ‘‘character’’ also means ‘‘traits,”’ moral and otherwise—a ‘“‘shrew,”’ “‘selfish”’ man, 
etc. On this construction of character, it is hard to see how a plot of thought could arise. 
For we can imagine a man’s character being changed without his ideas undergoing radical 
alteration, but it is difficult to conceive of a man’s thought undergoing change—except of 
a quite superficial nature—without his character changing. 

(I recognize, and pass over the fact, that with the examples of Victory and ‘‘The Secret 
Sharer’’ the extremist might insist that the works are not mimetic.) 
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have we misjudged Heyst? The answer is, of course, connected with one of the 
points Conrad wishes to make, that the isolated man is necessarily forced out of 
his isolation, providing he remains a good man. 

In other words, our expectations are controlled not by the causally ordered 
system of events, but by the topics as taken up by the author. The principle of 
this order is the theme. To give one more Conradian example, in Chance we turn 
back in time after we see Flora de Barral standing on the edge of a cliff, obviously 
contemplating suicide. Our emotions are then governed by a suspense as to what 
has driven the girl to this pitch of desperation. The answer, we discover, lies in 
her Governess’ attack on her. This is the cause of her moral and psychological 
isolation—the cause, so to speak, of the theme. 

My point here is that while our expectations are the “working of power” of 
the plot, in the Aristotelian construction, our expectations are really governed 
by the order of events as presented."' By their own argument, then, the Aristote- 
lian critics should consider theme as a formal principle. 

While it is true that one sees the theme (and not the plot) as ordering the 
events which are presented in a poem most clearly in the case of time-shifts, the 
same is true in works of perfectly (or effectively so) straightforward plot. What 
governs our turning from p!ot to sub-plot in Middlemarch, for example? Why do 
we turn here and not there? What system of order exists in the work? Does the 
order arise from the plots themselves? No, the author manipulates these plots to 
get across her St. Theresa theme, effectively paralleling one sub-plot and con- 
trasting the other whenever the point is best made. 

Or again, consider Balzac’s Pére Goriot. In that novel (except for filled-in back- 
ground early in the book and one other dramatized flashback) the time scheme 
marches along in chronological order. Yet notice such an event as Mme. de 
Beauséant’s ‘‘abdication” from Parisian society. In so far as the event is brought 
about by probable and necessary causes in her life, arising from her situation with 
her lover, it could have happened at any point after we first meet her in the novel. 
Yet her final scene is fitted into the main plot—a plot of character, for Eugéne 
Rastignac changes under the impact of Parisian society. His cousin’s departure, 
that is, is held up beyond its natural place (all its causes were set up nearly 200 


11 Mr. Crane at times almost seems to be calling this ordering ‘“‘plot’’: the plot is a ‘“‘par- 
ticular temporal synthesis’’ of action, character, and thought. But we cannot take literally 
these words as defining plot to be the page by page order of the finished product, no matter 
what the order of the imitated action is, and regardless of the causal connections between 
events. The basic meaning of plot is that of the ‘“‘combination of the incidents of the story”’ 
(Poetics 1450*14); and a plot is episodic ‘‘when there is neither probability nor necessity 
in the sequence of its episodes” (1451534). 

Furthermore, even were we to call whatever order the author gives of his material ‘‘plot,’’ 
the particular succession of topics by page could not be accounted for by the necessary 
and probable connections between events. 

Of course Mr. Crane is as often as not very definite in saying that plot is a series of 
causally connected events: 

The ‘‘ ‘working or power,’ as the form of the plot in tragedy, for example, is the capacity 
of its unified sequence of actions to effect through pity and fear a catharsis of such emo- 
tions” (p. 622). 
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pages earlier) so that it could provide the final touch to Eugéne’s “education.” 
Balzac is making a comment on the morality of Paris which swallows up the 
virtues of the bourgeois, provincial boy. 

Once again the theme governs the order of events and manipulates our expecta- 
tions. 

In conclusion, then, let me repeat that I am simply inquiring whether the 
concept of theme is not compatible with Aristotelian criticism. I would suggest 
that plot is not the principle of order in novels which use a time-shift (and per- 
haps not in any, so far as certain details are concerned?), and that our expecta- 
tions are consequently managed by a presentation of topics, the order of which is 
controlled by the author’s desire to make a “point”; that the theme is, when 
properly understood, a summing up of the ideas embodied in necessary and 
probable connections between events; and that there is even room within the 
concept of imitation for theme considered as an interpretation of (and hence of 
necessity, whether deliberate or not, of comment upon) life. 





ESPRESSIVO 
WILLIAM W. AUSTIN 


The word “espressivo” in the common usage of musicians has a precise meaning, 
@ meaning more definitely fixed than that of the English cognate “expressive.” 
The meaning of the English term varies widely in different contexts, while the 
meaning of “espressivo” is quite constant. ‘“Espressivo” means a particular kind 
of music, or of musical performance, that musicians can agree in distinguishing 
from other kinds, whereas musicians and aestheticians are far from agreement as 
to what any music expresses, or how, or even whether “expression” is the right 
word for the relation between music and extra-musical feelings.! Whatever that 
relation may be, we can identify and discuss espressivo music as somehow related 
to feelings of sweet sad yearning, in contrast to other music that we call majestic, 
or triumphant, or furious, or resolute, or mysterious. 

Yet ambiguity often arises from the similarity of these terms, ‘“espressivo” 
and “expressive.” To recognize this ambiguity and learn how to deal with it 
must be useful to everyone engaged in talking about music. And further, in 
considering somewhat closely our conception of espressivo, we may turn up in- 
formation that has value in wider contexts: we shall find ourselves, in fact, dis- 
cussing attitudes toward frustration. The present consideration does not claim to 
be exhaustive, but rather seeks to lead as directly as possible to conclusions that 
will interest musical amateurs and students of culture as well as musicians and 
professional musical commentators. 

First, we must emphasize the limitations and the importance of the range of 
feelings under consideration. Our music does not neglect feelings outside the 
espressivo range, but this limited range occupies a great deal of attention. It is an 
obsession of our music, or at least it was during the nineteenth century. When we 
think about musical aesthetics we often overemphasize espressivo, either ignoring 
or taking for granted other kinds of expression. Naive writers often suggest that 
the very essence of music is espressivo, and that anything other than espressivo is 
not wholly or characteristically music. Music is said to be more emotional than 
poetry or painting. The music immediately brought to mind by such a statement 
(if any concrete music comes to mind at all) is probably a slow movement of a 
symphony by Beethoven or Tchaikovsky or some other example of espressivo, 
rather than a Bach fugue or a Mozart allegro, where emotional elements are fused 
or hidden in the intellectual complexities of counterpoint and formal logic. 
Many an amateur or student trying to play a Bach fugue or a Mozart allegro 
tries at first to make it espressivo; but the character of the music should be 
tranquil or vigorous; so the student’s teacher tells him that the espressivo is out of 
style, or vulgar, or just wrong for no reason at all; then in all too many cases the 
student proceeds to make the music lifeless—to cut out all nuances, all expression, 


1See O. K. Bouwsma, “The expression theory of art’? in Philosophical Analysis: A 
Collection of Essays, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, 1950). Bouwsma casts a sparkling light on 
this obscure subject. 
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all meaning and purpose. Such a student needs to be reminded that inept or 
perfunctory music is not merely not espressivo—it is not really music; it lacks all 
character, all sense whatever. Again, our critics often condemn a dull academic 
composition or a cerebral experiment in technique for having “nothing to say,” 
but we welcome, or at least we should welcome, much music that says something 
other than espressivo. 

As a matter of fact, some of us are so obsessed with espressivo that we welcome 
anything but. For the sake of argument we may go so far as to deny that music 
expresses anything, and then we clarify our meaning by composing or playing or 
enjoying kinds of music that suggest savage violence, or ascetic austerity, or 
sophisticated wit. Clearly in these instances what we are fighting is not really the 
vague notion of expression, but the specific thing we call “‘espressivo.”’ 

As a synonym for “espressivo’’ with more congenial, if derogatory connota- 
tions, we may use the word “Schmalz.” 

Again, a musical phrase marked “non espressivo” or “senza espressione’’ is not 
meant to be perfunctory, or expressive of just anything but espressivo; it is meant 
to have a very definite character, again readily agreed on by musicians, and 
related somehow to feelings of stark despair, or resignation, or suspense. Virgil 
Thomson, in The State of Music, (pp. 11-13), has pointed out this peculiar range 
of feelings, and thereby provided the chief stimulus for the present exploration. 
The non espressivo range is not so important in our music as the espressivo range. 
The marking “non espressivo” occurs rather infrequently. It points out what the 
movie musicians call a “special effect,” as distinguished from an “effect.” The 
contrast between the non espressivo and espressivo ranges is sharp, but it is not, as 
the labels suggest, a simple contrast of opposites. Nor do these two ranges to- 
gether cover the whole field of music, for neither mark would be correct for music 
such as that already referred to above as serene or violent or witty. 

Granting that ‘“espressivo” labels a limited but important kind of music, we 
naturally go on to ask questions like these: What are its limitations? What is 
included within its range? Why is this range so much cultivated and so much 
attacked, altogether so important, in our music? How has it come about that we 
use so portentous and ambiguous a label for this particular thing? Of these 
questions the first two belong together and the last two belong together. The 
first two may be answered from the point of view of an articulate practical 
musician or amateur; the last two demand some historical and philosophical 
treatment. 

A practical musician could best answer the first questions, about the limita- 
tions and contents of the espressivo range, by singing or playing examples. He 
would know that his answers had been understood when he heard examples sung 
or played back to him by the questioner. This procedure is impossible here, and 
our verbal substitute must be quite different. The best method to treat the 
question in words is to cite music that is associated with words. And indeed this 
music, like many other kinds of music, is often associated with words and verbal 
concepts, in songs, operas, movies, and liturgies. We shall tackle the first ques- 
tions by showing in the works of a few great composers just what words they set 
with the kind of music that they themselves called “espressivo.” 
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Before we begin our catalog, however, we must say something—neither too 
much nor too little—about the principle of association. Unless music is somehow 
associated with words or pictures, it cannot refer unmistakably to objects and 
concepts; if it evokes any such thing unassisted, it will evoke different things 
for different listeners. Thus we cannot do justice to the relationship of music with 
objects and concepts if we say, for example, that espressivo music “means” love 
or the beloved; the relationship is not so simple. But on the other hand, when 
music is used in close contact with words or pictures, it may enhance our response 
to these symbols, or it may qualify our response in some other way. Espressivo 
music in contact with objects and concepts of a certain class strikes us as ap- 
propriate and effective, where some other kind of music would be incongruous. 
We feel that the right music provides elements essential to our whole experience 
that elude words and pictures—that music specifies and intensifies something 
really connected with our objects and concepts that the words and pictures only 
roughly indicate. If the same music occurs in association with objects and con- 
cepts of another class, it works differently or fails to work; it may, by intention 
or otherwise, become comical, or disgusting, or tedious. Understanding this much, 
we are ready to consider our specific examples. 

Bizet’s Carmen makes a good first exhibit, for it is well-known and widely 
admired for its “‘realistic’’ musical setting of a sure-fire melodramatic libretto. 
Professor Grout, in his Short History of Opera (p. 412), acknowledges the “clear, 
firm, concise, and exact musical expression of every situation” as a fundamental 
characteristic of this work. Where does Bizet use espressivo? He uses it in the 
duet of Carmen and Escamillo, the toreador, where they declare their uncon- 
summated reciprocal passion. Carmen gets one other brief moment in the 
Habanera, where she is repeating the word “l’amour”’ as a simple counterpoint to 
the choral repetition of her seductive dancing tune—the tune itself is not es- 
pressivo. Escamillo gets a corresponding brief moment in his Toreador Song, 
when he recommends that bullfighters keep in mind the eyes of their sweethearts 
and look forward to the reward of love in the midst of their work. The spellbound 
Don José sings his Flower Song entirely espressivo, opening his heart to the 
haughty vamp, and again he pleads with her espressivo just before he kills her. 
The innocent, jilted but faithful Micaela delivers to Don José a kiss from his 
pious mother, and later prays God for courage, espressivo. The rest of the opera 
contains wonderful marching and dancing music, exciting music of angry 
passion, and witty music for more subtle moods, but no more espressivo. 

An example that shows up a finer distinction is to be found in Puccini’s La 
Bohéme. The consumptive heroine begins her principal aria not espressivo, but 
rather con simplicita: ‘Mi chiamano Mimi.” When she arrives at the recapitu- 
lation of this phrase after some exposition of her background and some exhibition 
of her high notes and sweet tones, she sings the very same words and notes molto 
espressivo, adding coyly, “Perché non so.” She goes on through simple, animated, 
and expansive passages, until she comes to a mention of spring’s kiss, which she 
delivers con espressione intensa. The opening motive of her aria reappears in the 
orchestral accompaniment at poignant moments throughout the opera, and is 
usually espressivo, but sometimes merely a soft echo. Mimi’s deathbed song, 
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again, begins con grand espressione, but achieves its most heart-rending effects 
through pretended hopeful tones, tones of sheer exhaustion, and reminiscent 
echoes from Act I. Mimi’s rival, the coquettish but truly good Musetta, sings 
con molta grazia ed eleganza, and on occasion expansively, prayerfully, and in 
various other ways, but hardly ever espressivo. Rudolf, the hero, has a moment 
of massima espressione when he is telling his friend Marcel that Mimi’s cough is 
unbearable and her cheeks bear the rosy mark of the kiss of death. 

Our next example associates espressivo with concepts quite different from those 
of Carmen and Bohéme; it is Brahms’s Requiem. The first chorus, “Blessed are 
they that mourn,” is performed throughout mit Ausdruck, which may be either 
espressivo or simply expressively; within this chorus, to avoid any ambiguity, 
Brahms has marked espressivo the first phrase containing the word “mourn” and 
another phrase about “going hence weeping,” whereas the lines about “comfort” 
and “joy” are not so marked. In the second chorus, the funeral march, only the 
first trio is espressivo, with the words, “So be patient, dear brothers, unto the 
coming of the Lord.” In part III the line “Alas! how vain are all men!” evokes 
espressivo in the orchestra. In IV the first theme for ‘“How lovely are thy man- 
sions!”’ is merely dolce, while the second theme for the same text, beginning with 
tenors alone leaping up a sixth, is espressivo. In V, it is used for the words, ‘“‘and 
I will comfort you.” In VI, espressivo is saved till near the end, for the words, 
“for thou hast created all things.” In the last number it goes with “resting from 
their labors,’”’ and with the reminiscences of the first number in the orchestra. In 
other passages of the Requiem Brahms provides magnificently appropriate music 
for words of praise, of confidence, of triumph and of desolation, against which 
the espressivo character of the passages cited here makes a strong contrast. 

Our final example is the very different Requiem by Verdi. Here espressivo is 
called for with the following lines: “dona eis’’; “quid sum miser tunc dicturus”’; 
“recordare Jesu pie quod sum causa tuae viae’’; “et ab haedis me sequestra”’; 
“lacrymosa dies illa”; “libera anima omnium fidelium defunctorum de poenis 
inferni’’; and “libera me.” In some cases the same words are given agitato howling 
settings as well as espressivo pleading settings. The horrendous “dies irae,” 
the splendiferous ‘‘sanctus,” and many other passages, on the other hand, are set 
entirely to music that contrasts with espressivo. It is striking that every reference 
to the first person in the text evokes at least some espressivo; thus an attitude of 
self-pity may seem to be mixed with the pious imploring attitude. 

What do these examples show us about the nature of espressivo? Each composer 
mentioned here has a style of his own, so that for instance Brahms’s espressivo 
differs from Bizet’s as much as it differs from Brahms’s tranquillo or animato. 
Nevertheless, the word indicates something essentially the same in every in- 
stance, as every listener to whom our examples are familiar must recognize. 
Moreover, the word “Schmalz” could be applied to them all by an unsympa- 
thetic critic. Can we analyze the essential identity? Yes, we can point out that it 
is an insistent quality, demanding attention even from listeners whose minds have 
wandered away from the music in passages that are not espressivo. This insis- 
tence is achieved by the excitement of very definite musical expectations and a 
slight lingering before their satisfaction, 2 gentle teasing onward of the listener’s 
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mind from one harmony to the next. The music may be loud or soft, fast or slow, 
but it is seldom at the extremes of these dimensions, and usually on the soft, 
slow side of the mean norm, with slight fluctuations of speed and volume within 
established limits. Vibraio is a regular concomitant of espressivo. The melodic 
line or lines are legato, smoothly continuous, but not simply up or down a scale, 
rather leaping out into the pitch dimension in a manner that calls for compen- 
sating conjunct motion. This is the technical musical analysis of espressivo, and a 
competent musician might be able to produce the effect by following these 
directions, though he would produce it more quickly and confidently in response 
to the one word, and more precisely, as we have already declared, in response to 
a model sung or played. 

Now what do our examples show about the extra-musical associations of 
espressivo? They show that this one musical character links a great diversity of 
concepts: love in general, lust, infatuation, mother-love, prayer, symbolic 
kisses—including a kiss of death, suffering, mourning, patient waiting, piteous 
comforting, self-pity. Does the music differentiate among these concepts? No. 
We have seen that the label “espressivo” covers much musical variety, but not so 
much as our list of concepts would suggest. Indeed, if the music intended for any 
one of these concepts were set in association with any other, then, for a listener 
who had no previous association with the specific bit of music, there would be no 
incongruity. So the music should lead us to some quality that these concepts 
share. The shared quality may be not precisely expressible in words, but words 
can surely give us some hint of it. What have our concepts in common? They all 
have an aspect of yearning, of intense desire for some remote or inaccessible 
object, some object that frustrates the desire either temporarily or permanently. 
In every case the desire persists with fairly constant intensity though its satis- 
faction cannot be expected soon, if ever. In no case is there any suggestion of 
resignation or revulsion or inner conflict, and in no case a simple healthy ap- 
petite on its way to pleasing satisfaction. The desire in every case continues 
smoothly, maintained and teased by the lingering object. In most of our in- 
stances the maintenance of the desire is not justified by any lively hope of its 
fulfillment: a hope, even for the improbable, would be essentially different from 
these yearnings. Nor is the object of desire an ideal limit that can be ap- 
proached, though not attained, by active striving: the typical. object is concrete 
enough, but unapproachable; no sense of striving enters into the typical desire. 

The analogy between our technical musical analysis and our analysis of the 
shared quality of the extra-musical concepts should be clear. Espressivo music is 
appropriately associated with any sort of persistent frustrated desire, because, as 
Wagner oracularly suggested in Oper und Drama, part III, music without refer- 
ring to any desired object expresses the pure content of desire; or, as we prefer to 
put it, espressivo music arouses and temporarily frustrates desire for particular 
musical consummations, and constant frustrated desiring is the same kind of 
attitude and activity whether its object be sweetheart, slut, mother, God, release 
from pain, or a tonic chord. 

Now we turn to the historical questions. Let us begin with a broad perspective. 
Espressivo is a peculiarity of the music of our culture. Nothing like it is known, to 
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this author at least, in the classical music of the Orient, and nothing like it in folk 
music or primitive music of any community. Within our own tradition, it is en- 
tirely absent from Gregorian chant, from the classic polyphony of Palestrina, 
from hot jazz, and from much serious music since World War I. Most of these 
musics have their respective musical characters appropriate for association with 
desolate grief, exuberant joy, awed worship, and passionate desire about to be 
fulfilled, but not for continued frustrated desire. Viewing the history of our music 
as a whole, we can trace a curve for espressivo, rising sharply with the beginning 
of the Romantic movement around 1800 and declining again with the fading of 
that movement around 1900. But we must beware of identifying espressivo and 
Romanticism: to define the latter term would be far beyond the scope of this 
study; we must simply acknowledge that Romanticism may not include all we 
mean by espressivo, and that it probably includes much more. 

Surely it is no coincidence, however, that Romanticism is peculiar to our 
culture, or, still more, that our culture is the only one in which frustrated desire 
is a subject for serious discussion. In the Orient, in ancient Greece and Rome, and 
in primitive and peasant communities everywhere, frustrated desire is a subject 
for jokes or for considerate silence. To be sure, desires of all kinds and the means 
of their satisfaction are discussed in many cultures with more frankness than in 
ours; sex and religion are associated in many cultures more directly and openly 
than in ours; and frustration is accepted with resignation in many cultures more 
frequently and gracefully than in ours. Our culture is distinguished by the 
respectability, even gentility, with which it endows frustration. 

Within our literary tradition this attitude toward frustration may be seen for 
the first time in troubadour chivalry and Mariolatry; then in Dante and Petrarch 
and all the Renaissance poets that followed them, including Spenser and Shake- 
speare; then reaching an exasperated climax in the Baroque seicentisti; subsiding 
temporarily with the rationalists; gushing forth beyond all bounds with the 
eighteenth-century sentimentalists and nineteenth-century Romantics; finally 
drying up with most of our serious contemporaries while continuing to rinse the 
soap-operas. In the literary tradition this attitude is at first aristocratic, un- 
thinkable for a peasant or a tradesman, but in the eighteenth century it infects 
the bourgeoisie, and in the twentieth century it is attributed to sensitive in- 
dividuals of every class by those authors who continue to take it seriously. 

How closely does the history of espressivo, when examined in some detail, 
parallel the history of this attitude in literature? Unfortunately, the history of 
music has not yet been so thoroughly explored as the history of literature, and 
many documents of the Middle Ages and Renaissance are still only partially 
decipherable. Thus it is risky to say whether the melodies of the troubadours are 
espressivo. The word, of course, was not in their vocabulary. Moreover, some of 
their melodies were not composed by the poets or even specially for the poetry, 
but were borrowed or adapted from the dance music of the lower-class jongleurs. 
Still it seems to this student that some of the melodies may well have a touch of 
espressivo, or of something more like it than any other medieval music, arising 
from their sophisticated treatment of tonality in half-cadences and full cadences 
(ouvert and clos). When we come to the fourteenth-century ars nova settings of 
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erotic and religious poetry with polyphonic accompaniment, there are more ele- 
ments that approach espressivo: the suspension, and the ornamental cadence that 
announces itself with a leading-tone (often an altered scale-degree) and then 
makes a detour before reaching its destination. With the madrigals and sacred 
music of the sixteenth century we can far more confidently point to the use of 
prominent dissonances and chromatic melodies evoked by specific words of the 
text, such as “grief,” “death,” “tears,” “laments,” “torments,” “anguish,” 
“languish,” etc.; and with this music we are equally sure of many other associ- 
ations outside the espressivo range. 

With the monodic style of the earliest operas and oratorios we come still closer 
to espressivo. Some historians have regarded expression in general a. character- 
istic of Baroque music, in contrast to the supposedly impersonal music of earlier 
periods. Perhaps espressivo, rather than expression, was what these historians 
had in mind, for no doubt Monteverdi did surpass all earlier efforts to express 
persistent frustrated desire (his setting of the lament of Ariadne was notorious 
for reducing listeners to tears and sobs, which seem to have pleased him) but 
just as surely he did not surpass the various achievements of Palestrina and Byrd 
in expressing (if that is the word) serenity, jubilation, intellectual delight, praise, 
and awe. The difference is not in the relation between musical technique and 
extra-musical concepts, but rather in the particular concepts that interest the 
different eras and the technical developments that go along with the shift of 
interest. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century the word “‘espressivo”’ makes its 
first appearance.” The classical scholar and critic of opera, Giovanni Battista 
Doni, in his Trattato della musica scenica, 1640, distinguishes three styles within 
the general category of theatrical music as contrasted with church music and 
popular music: they are stile recitativo, stile rappresentativo, and stile espressivo. 
The aim of the last is to “esprimere gli affetti,’”’” whereas the others recite nar- 
rative and represent actions. But this distinction is probably peculiar to Doni, 
and has little importance except as a symptom of the general atmosphere of his 
time. A similar symptom may be found in the monumental Musurgia, 1650, of 
the Jesuit scholar Athanasius Kircher. He makes a broad distinction between 
stylus impressus, the unconscious result of local or individual idiosyncrasies, and 
stylus expressus, the deliberate adjustment of music to different conceptual 
contexts and practical functions. Kircher believes that music can express the 
general affectus of joy and sorrow, but not such affectus as require an object, like 
love and hate. Incidentally, in much of the affectus-theory of the Baroque period 
love and hate are regarded as mixtures of the basic affectus, joy and sorrow, and 
there is little recognition of the dynamics of the psyche. So the Baroque music 
that comes closest to espressivo is not quite the same as the later music that we 
recognize as characteristically espressivo; its quality is better designated by the 
label “affettuoso.”” Such music, for example the slow movement of Bach’s fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto, resembles espressivo particularly in the use of vibrato, 
legato, and slight rubato, but differs in its more sustained, almost static nobility. 

2 The citations in this paragraph came to the author’s attention chiefly through a 


secondary source: Erich Katz, Die musikalischen Stilbegriffe des 17. Jahrhunderts, Char- 
lottenburg, 1926. 
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It is in the middle of the eighteenth century that the word espressivo comes to 
be used by composers as a direction to performers, and it is here that the thing we 
mean by “espressivo”’ achieves full existence. Of course this is the time when 
composers begin to use all sorts of expressive indications more generously, for it 
is the first time since the invention of notation when the functions of composer 
and performer sharply diverge. It is also the age of the invention of aesthetics as a 
special study (Baumgarten, 1750). The earliest instance of the use of the word 
by a composer known to this author is in the tempo-heading of the classic aria, 
“Che faré senza Euridice,” from Gluck’s Orfeo, 1762. Other notable early ap- 
pearances of the word are in several pantomimes of Gluck’s Alceste, in arias of 
Grétry’s Lucile, and Majo’s Alessandro, in the slow movements of Mozart’s 
piano sonatas, K. 310 and 311, and in a separate aria of his to the text, “Ah, non 
lasciarmi, no, bell’ idol mio,” by Metastasio—all three compositions of 1777. 
So far as the Koechel catalog shows, Mozart never again used the word: many of 
his later andantes and adagios so clearly demand espressivo performance that the 
label would be superfluous. 

Beethoven is the first composer who habitually uses the mark. It appears in 
the tempo indications of slow movements throughout his career, from opus 1 to 
opus 131. And with Beethoven we may feel that espressivo is losing its restriction 
to noble characters; it undergoes Verbiirgerlichung, if not vulgarization, just as 
the attitude toward frustration that it expresses undergoes Verbiirgerlichung in 
the plays and novels and lyrics of the same epoch. Espressivo becomes so common 
that Beethoven uses the word occasionally in his symphonies to mark just one or 
two notes that he wants brought out distinctly, not treated as innocuous filler 
parts. Accordingly when he really means espressivo, he has to qualify the word 
with a molto or grande. 

In the nineteenth century every composer must have used espressivo, and there 
would be little profit ina statistical survey of the field. There is, however, a detail 
worth dwelling on, namely the gradual spread of espressivo in popular music. 
Stephen Foster’s slow tunes are full of it. The Gypsy fiddlers bring it to a reductio 
ad absurdum. And it mates with the waltz, most popular dance of the Romantic 
age. Among earlier dances the pavane, sarabande, allemande, and minuet had 
occasionally approached espressivo, while galliard, courante, jig, gavotte, bourrée, 
galop, quadrille, and the rest had maintained distinctly contrasting characters. 
But the waltz both fast and slow embraced espressivo, and, together with the 
other styles just referred to, made it the dominating character of popular music, 
which required the violent jolts of jazz to shake it off. 

Jazz music, coming from an oppressed urban group, is normally associated with 
verbal concepts of raw sexual desire, its concrete satisfactions, and the desolate 
agony of its frustration. Most arguments about jazz are more about mores and 
ethics than about musical aesthetics, and the arguers often dimly realize this but 
rarely make it explicit. The jazz-lover’s hatred of Schmalz is a rejection of the 
fuzzy idealism about frustration which seems to him sheer hypocrisy, as it 
doubtless is for many musicians who continue to play Schmalz and sell it for a 
good price. 

Along with jazz, the end of the nineteenth century saw the invention of non 
espressivo (perhaps by Debussy) and the beginnings of a reaction among serious 
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musicians against espressivo, which often got confused and magnified, as we have 
already noted, into a reaction against musical expression in general. Stravinsky 
has been the leader of this reaction; his music and his comments on music reflect 
his moral reaction against self-pity and self-worship. His music clearly shows that 
he is oversimplifying when he claims to express nothing, for it is mostly associ- 
ated with words or stage-action, and even when it is not it is no mere machine or 
game, but a responsible, creative criticism of life. One of his later major “‘pure”’ 
works, the Symphony in Three Movements of 1945, even finds room for some 
espressivo passages, in a context of grandeur, hardness, and wit. 

Espressivo lives on unrelieved with Guy Lombardo, Sammy Kaye, and the 
Hammond-organ interludes of the soap-operas. And it lives on, of course, in our 
performances of the masterpieces of the nineteenth century. But if it should 
someday die, we need not fear that the art of music has died; whether we have 
sought to preserve it or to hasten its end, we may congratulate ourselves that 
with espressivo out of the way music can more frequently help us to accept our 
earthly desires and perhaps to envision heavenly hopes and joys. We may also 
anticipate that as espressivo is reduced to a style-category instead of being 
misinterpreted as a basic, essential element in music, we can deal more intelli- 
gently with the truly basic problems of musical aesthetics. 





THE EXPRESSIVE MEANING OF A DANCE* 
JUDITH SNYDER JAFFE 


The further away dance goes from realism, the purer it becomes, and the 
less obvious is its meaning. If movement is not pantomimic and does not tell a 
story, the dance is saying something that has to be danced and cannot be said 
in any other way. But exactly how does such movement express a meaning? 
I tried to find out by analyzing a dance of mine, in an effort to equate move- 
ment with meaning. In order to analyze I had to remember why, when I was 
making the dance, it seemed “right” to make it in that particular way. I also 
looked at it as a completed thing and saw things in it that I had not intentionally 
realized. Thus this analysis is not concerned with the creative process as such 
but with the end result of that process. What can be discussed and analyzed is a 
small segment of the whole. I am conscious of the fact that if there is some merit 
in the dance, there will be qualities in it which cannot be analyzed. 

The dance, which is called “Ode,” has a theme-and-variation form in the 
order: theme, variation, theme, variation, theme, with the theme being modified 
each time. I began composing it, knowing that it was to be in this form but not 
having any other ideas about the meaning of the content. I wanted to do some- 
thing that would represent growth in complexity and scope of movement. The 
development was to come out of the movements of the theme, which would 
state and indicate direction and style. 

The basic differences between the themes and variations are: (1) the theme 
stays in one area of the stage while the variations travel around, and (2) in the 
variations the movements of the theme are extended by including the bending 
and stretching of the torso, greater use of the feet, and generally, enlargement 
of movement. However, as the dance progresses, these differences become less 
marked, and the themes and variations accommodate to each other. 

Only after I had composed the first two presentations of the theme and the 
first variation did I connect the movement with an idea. This addition of an 
idea was a simple and natural thing to happen since any development in com- 


* Modern art; by freeing our thinking from the tyranny of subject matter, has given 
aesthetics the opportunity and the duty of examining the expressive meaning of formal 
or perceptual qualities. The shocking absence of ‘‘objects’’ in non-representational paint- 
ing and sculpture has reopened the question what works of art are about. While paintings 
and sculpture invite patient inspection, the elusive medium of the dance, in which a sim- 
ilar withdrawal from story-telling has taken place, has been insufficiently exploited by the 
theorist. In order to describe what non-representational dance is saying and by means of 
what language, he needs concrete source material. The present analysis, carried through 
under my supervision by a member of the Sarah Lawrence dance group, is offered as raw 
material to the aesthetician. As far as I know, this is the first attempt to report in detail 
on the movement pattern of a dance composition and at the same time to put its inherent 
meaning into words, phrase by phrase. The result of such a translation is, at best, clumsy 
and requires the help of the reader’s visual imagination. The study has greatly profited 
from the advice and criticism of Miss Bessie Schonberg, director of the dance at the col- 
lege. Rupotr ARNHEIM 
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plexity and range, no matter whether in a dance or in anything else, depicts a 
development of experience. That I thought of the dance as a sort of growth in 
experience is not important for the spectator’s understanding of the dance. 
The audience should be able to understand the dance without realizing what I 
was specifically thinking of. The “idea” was important to me because it gave 
me something more than pure form to work with. 

There is only a limited number of ways to move. The farthest up or down 
one can go is to jump off the floor or shorten the body by going down towards 
the floor. One can turn, walk, jump, and face in all directions. In the present 
composition the dancer either executes or indicates all of these movements, 
gradually increasing the range of area. At first she moves her feet not at all but 
remains in one place. Then she moves away from the initial spot and increases 
the scope of her area. Before the dance is over she has covered a large area of 
the stage and, if not made use of every square inch of it, has at least almost 
circled it. Thus the completeness of experience is represented in the overall 
form of the composition rather than spelled out mechanically by complete floor 
coverage. 

The first theme consists mainly of arm and head movements. In the beginning 
the head is down, arms at sides. Gradually the arms are brought up over the 
head and down again almost past the face. As they reach the level just below 
the eyes, they separate on impulse and the head begins to come up. This move- 
ment of the arms is the basis for all other arm movements in the dance. The 
arms move in opposition to each other. One of them is extended upward, palm 
towards the face, and the other is extended sideward, palm to the back. The arm 
' movements act as a prelude to those of the head. Since the head is at the top 
- and in the central axis of the body, its movements represent more awareness 
than those of the arms. As the head rises, the self and the sense organs are 
awakening and now leading the rest of the body. The arms and hands can 
explore, but unless the head acts in accordance with them, the organism appears 
to be feeling in a blind way. After the initial phrase the arms and the head 
recognize another dimension, the side, and then return to the frontal base. 

This whole sequence represents an awakening. The movements are controlled, 
slow, and steady. The simple movement of the head from its bent attitude in the 
beginning to its looking up, to the side, and to the front, suffices to give the 
feeling of discovery since it reaches through the neck which acts for the body 
as a whole. The arms accentuate this feeling. The movements are big and en- 
compassing. The paths of the movements are undetailed, expressing the general 
rather than the particular. There is nothing in the theme to suggest timidity or 
smallness, and correspondingly there is nothing in the rest of the dance to 
suggest the overcoming of fear. In this dance about growth in experience the 
dancer does not grow in age with time and discovery. Growth in age would be 
conveyed if the dancer were concerned with overcoming obstacles or fear— 
nothing of which I suggest. 

The first variation begins with a jump forward from the place of the theme’s 
action. The knees bend and the arms repeat the basic oppositional movement. 
Another jump forward and the body bends forward on one leg while the other 
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leg is lifted up. Both legs are bent. This introduction of the detachment from the 
floor and the bending of the limbs is the beginning of the expansion of the theme. 
It literally is jumped into. A walk into it would be a transition. There is no 
transition. The sense of being in one place at one moment and in another at the 
next is intrinsic to the meaning of the dance. It is a succinct dance, the phrases 
are like flashes of insight, tasted as they are jumped into. 

When the dancer is supported by only one foot the entire body must reorganize 
its equilibrium. This comes in as a new dimension of experience. From the new 
position the body lifts and the foot arches off the floor, bends into it, and the 
right foot steps out. This movement is repeated in a small clockwise circle. 
When the dancer returns to the beginning of the circle, the oppositional arm 
movement is repeated and the body spirals to the left, the feet bend straight 
forward and straighten slowly as the arms come down past the face to the sides. 
This ends the first variation. It moves around much more than the theme but is 
still largely confined to one area, stage left. 

The above-mentioned two jumps forward with their corresponding body 
movements are preludes to the stylized walk in a circle. With this circular 
walk, the dance for the first time travels over the floor with some continuity 
even though for only four counts. It is as though the body had first to feel its 
own roots and center by the bending of the knees, the stretching down and up 
of the torso, the stretching of the arms up and out, and then the testing of 
equilibrium as the body leaned over itself, before it could move as a whole in a 
continuous walk, which covers ground. Afterwards the body comes back to 
the beginning of its circular path and revolves on itself, back to the direction 
from which it has begun the walk. The turning back is like a moment of remem- 
bering and the final motion of bringing the arms down as the body rises is like a 
collecting and compressing of these remembered impressions. 

The last movement of this variation ends facing stage left. The second theme 
begins as the dancer faces front, that is, in the same direction as the first theme. 
The movements of the second theme are exactly the same as those of the first. 
But they are done faster, and the arms are less angular because they do not 
have time to be angular. Before they have arrived at one place they must go 
to the next. This produces a more lyrical effect than the original theme and 
therefore looks less searching, more self-enjoying. 

The second variation also literally jumps out of the theme. The jumps are 
from a broad base, the so-called second position of the feet, in which they have 
ended in the previous phrase, and go towards stage left, thus covering a part 
of the siage not used before. After the jumps the body turns, led by the hip, 
and faces upstage while the arms extend slowly. Then follows the stylized 
walk of the first variation, but this time it is done straight upstage with the 
arms slightly rounded and reaching. When the dancer has reached upstage left, 
she turns slowly, arms coming down and then lifting, knees bending, and faces 
down stage, diagonally. She walks to down stage right, arms in basic position. 
At downstage right there is a turn, led again by the hip and followed by the 
suspension on one foot, the body pitched forward. ; 

Here, then, is a long sequence of continuous forward movement based on 
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walks and turns. The obvious meaning of a walk is that it moves ahead; that of a 
turn, that it revolves around itself. The two together form a sequence of going 
forward, somewhere, or to something, interspersed with a consciousness of the 
self as the body turns quickly around itself. But this self-consciousness is not 
presented as a thought-out action. It is rather impulsive because the turn leads 
with the hip rather than the head. 

From the attitude on one foot the dancer walks backwards in a brief spell 
of “going back,” repeating, or remembering. She turns again and walks diago- 
nally down stage in a straight line for a short distance. There follows a passage 
of “breathing,” where the body rocks back and forth with the weight shifting 
between the front and back feet. The dancer walks still further down stage and 
repeats the “breathing” movement, this time taking the feet off the floor alter- 
natingly as the body rocks. It is a deeper breath because the feet come off the 
floor, and there is a greater pitch forward and backward. Then the right foot 
pushes away from the floor and taps it. This is a declarative assertion. It precedes 
the extension of the other foot and the arms. This is repeated in the opposite 
direction and with the opposite foot. This time the extension is so strong that 
it pulls the body up and the foot arches. 

So ends the second variation. It moves right into the last theme with a jump 
and a repetition of the basic arm movement. The second arm movement, which 
was the extension to the side, is executed facing upstage while the knees bend 
deeply. The third arm movement is performed facing diagonally down stage 
right, and the fourth and final movement, facing down stage diagonally right. 
In other words, I took the arm movements of the theme and added to them 
the four quarters of a whole turn, plus the going off the floor and the bending 
into it. Thus the exploration of space has been completed, and the dance is 
finished. 

The facial expression also contributes to the meaning of the dance. A sense 
of wonder accompanies the exploring movements of the dancer. This feeling of 
wonder, conveyed by the facial expression, could be directed either toward 
something outside of herself, which she is discovering, or concentrated upon the 
process of discovery itself. In an extreme version of the first case the dancer 
might convey the impression that she is giving up herself to a striving; in the 
second, she might seem concerned mostly with the nature of her performance. 
I work toward an attitude somewhere in between the two extremes by trying to 
counterbalance outward directed wonder in the facial expression with the 
studied control of the body. 
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To the Editor: 

I would like to point out a few critical flaws in Wolfgang Stechow’s essay, ‘“‘Problems 
of Structure in Some Relations Between the Visual Arts and Music,’”? JAAC XI: 324 ff. 
Basically, it seems to me that instead of demonstrating any particular integrating prin- 
ciple, the essay, if anything, emphasizes a separation—isolates the artistic materials in a 
few illustrations suitable for elementary use in demonstrating that created things have 
structure: the type of illustration used in a class in elementary exposition, for instance, 
to show the pervasiveness of unity, coherence, and emphasis. The essay does not demon- 
strate a ‘‘parallelism” or a “‘translation” from one art to another; it demonstrates only 
that art is art. The essay is, in fact, answered, or perhaps made unnecessary, by the pre- 
ceding article in the same issue of JAAC. I refer to, among others, Lalo’s statement (page 
308): “‘It is this harmonization of the heterogenous which constitutes the vital miracle 
of all art,’’ [italics mine] and to the listing of the ‘‘structures’’ of music (page 313) includ- 
ing ‘‘A, (a), 6, (. . . analogies with gestures, attitudes, action, such as impulse, fall, rest, 
etc.).’’! The applicability of these statements to Stechow’s argument is immediately ap- 
parent. 

Stechow (page 324), in describing relationships between music and architecture, says, 
“The common denominator is of course their very abstractness.”’ If I may pun, all com- 
mon denominators are abstractions—they become more and more common as differences 
are ignored, until the abstraction is distant indeed from the concrete actualities from 
which it was abstracted. In that concreteness, music is music and architecture is architec- 
ture. To say that both have structure is to say just that both have structure, not that 
that fact makes them alike in some definite way—it demonstrates no necessary parallelism 
or translation. Stechow uses as one example the fourth movement of Schumann’s ‘“‘Rhen- 
ish’? Symphony, which was admittedly inspired by Cologne Cathedral. Stechow selects 
some characteristics of the theme of this movement which are also characteristic of Gothic 
architecture: rising quality (the music is based on an interval of a rising fourth); homol- 
ogy and progressive divisibility, with means to this end of repetition, assimilation, en- 
twining, augmentation, diminution. These characteristics apply equally well to trees, 
skyscrapers, birds flying, airplanes, rockets, flames (as in Bembo), and the soul rising to 
God. A more pertinent question might be why and how Schumann felt the sound of his 
music to express what he felt when he saw; what risingness; why rising? Also important 
is the still tenuous question of ‘‘up” and ‘“‘down”’ in music (see below). To select at ran- 
dom, the second movement of Brahms’ Double Concerto is also based on a rising fourth: 
does it also translate Cologne Cathedral? 

Stechow searches Schumann’s own writings to see if he is conscious of what he is doing. 
He finds a review by Schumann of a contemporary symphony which includes the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘. .. Those parts of Strassburg Cathedral, for example, which look like mere decora- 
tion and fillings, when they are viewed from afar, turn out to be intimately related to 
the whole, when they are viewed at close range. . . . Yet it is also a good idea to leave to 
one’s own faculty of imagination the first impression of a work etc., etc. ...’?Se mnann’s 
metaphor is applicable to almost any piece of music beyond the simplest song, and his 
paragraph contains its own answer. Stechow’s searching for more “‘real’’ relationships 
than ‘‘mere’’ affinity of mood or texture shows an unfortunate use of ‘‘real’’ and ‘“‘mere,”’ 
and is, I think we shall see, foredoomed. 

Stechow remarks that Schumann’s technique in translating Cologne Cathedral had 
reached a climax in Bach, and that Bach might then be ‘‘paralleled”’ with Gothic archi- 
tecture. He suggests that this shows the culturs! time lag discussed by Nietzsche and 
~inder—but how many other things besides Gothic have rising, homology, repetition, 





1 Charles Lalo, “‘A Structural Classification of the Fine Arts,”” JAAC, XI (1953), p. 307. 
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assimilation, entwining, augmentation, diminution? Bach may be paralleled as easily with 
Aldous Huxley. Does that illustrate time lag with Bach 200 years early, or Huxley 800 
years late? 

I find Stechow’s other cases of parallelism equally inconclusive. He notes the strong 
downward diagonal in Caravaggio’s Descent from the Cross and mentions the same down- 
ward movement to be found in a line of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, at the words, “Sein 
Leichnam kommt zur Ruh.” He mentions how the written notes look running diagonally 
downward—surely misleading, since written notation is a convention. More significant, 
however, is the whole question of “‘up’’ and ‘‘down” in music, which is still a subject for 
investigation, psychologically and aesthetically. Perhaps pace is just as important as up- 
or downness in such instances. A rising cadence, ritardando, would be equally suggestive 
of coming ‘‘down’’ to rest, for instance.? In going on to ask ‘“‘What would be the structural 
equivalent in music of such a thing as Caravaggio’s diagonal?” and finding it in any rhyth- 
mic or melodic device which permeates a composition, Stechow says merely that repeti- 
tion, counterpoint or what-have-you are descriptive abstractions of what goes on in all 
art. The search for “translations” is a sterile field; ‘‘parallels,” so general as to be of only 
elementary significance. The writer himself says (page 330) that “it could certainly be 
shown that all parallels cannot be affiliated with such historical speculations, and that 
many of them are far more universal aesthetic phenomena.” 

However, I wonder if the universality of these phenomena do not represent, rather 
than significant structural relationships between the arts, a verbal similarity—in the 
way we talk about some structural matters. For counterpoint in music and counterpoint 
in, say, architecture, are two different things—one is a matter of melodies, the other an 
arrangement of solids. Even if every man verbalizes in an identical fashion, if he feels 
and uses these metaphors in the same way that every other man does, the answer lies in 
the basis of the metaphorical process, and, in terms of this esay, if at all, in what Stechow 
called the ‘‘mere”’ affinity of mood or texture. If I may labor the point, we cannot talk 
about relationships of this nature between the arts until a great deal more study has been 
made of the symbolic process, of the nature and bases of our reactions to stimuli of this 
order, and of the ground of metaphorical apprehension and expression. 

A further confusion seems to become established in the discussion of adapting 
the mathematical principles governing musical intervals to architectural proportions. 
After all, the relations of small whole numbers are the only ones perceptible as ‘‘relations”’ 
by the human mind. Therefore, any object which displays relationship among its parts 
must have these ratios. This is, presumably, a function of the mind’s ability to handle 
nervous discharges, whether the original stimulus enters through the eye or ear. (We 
might, then, just as well study the similarity of the optic and aural nerves as the simi- 
larity of architecture and music.) The historical parallel of the growing complexity of 
ratios permitted in the arts shows merely that the arts became subtilized at approxi- 
mately the same rate. Not coincidence, but normal development. We can disregard the 
speculations of contemporary philosophers (which are better discussed from the viewpoint 
of the history of ideas, as is done by Herbert M. Schueller in this same issue of JAAC),? 
even if they directly influenced either architects or composers—the arts would have ad- 
vanced without them. Palladio’s extension of ratios to larger structures is proof in itself 
of a normal development of art, not of any particular relationship between any two or 
three arts. 

The commensurability of music and architecture doesn’t require elaborate proof, or 
even discussion—it is a truism. Use of descriptive terms like ‘‘fugal’’ is metaphorical; 
they are linguistic devices which may deceive as easily as enlighten, and which must be 





2 Investigators might see if this slow rising movement struck the listener as a mirror 
image—such as would be the case in a duck coming to rest on the surface of a lake, with 
his reflected image apparently coming up to the point of contact. 

3 “‘Correspondences between Music and the Sister Arts, According to 18th Century 
Aesthetic Theory,’? JAAC, XI (1953), p. 334. 
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understood first in their functioning as metaphors before they can be used to study rela- 
tionships between the arts to which they are applied. 

Stechow does not, I believe, accomplish his desire to “transcend compartmentaliza- 
tion without resorting to fogginess.’”’ I hope I have not raised a semeiotic straw man at 
which to tilt. But, unless I mistake completely the aims of his essay, I feel that Stechow’s 
approach lacks meaning, that he is adducing a few specific details to what re- 
mains a theory of “correspondences,” rather than looking for some evidence of relation- 
ships where it can only be found at present, in the perceptions through which it is possible 
to use the same metaphors in discussing several arts. 

Denton BEAL 


To the Editor: 

While I had foreseen a good deal of criticism of my article—some of which has indeed 
been voiced by way of friendly personal communications—I was hardly prepared for Mr. 
Beal’s statements which begin with his pointing out ‘‘a few critical flaws’’ but culminate 
in his feeling that, unless he has completely mistaken the aim of my essay, my ‘‘approach 
lacks meaning.”’ Naturally, in replying to his note I must be mindful of Goethe’s proviso 
that ‘‘while I can promise to be sincere I cannot promise to be impartial.” 

The reader will hardly need my help in discovering Mr. Beal’s misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations. I need only point to his treatment of what I have said about the re- 
lationship between music and architecture, namely that their ‘“ccommon denominator 
is... their .. . abstractness.”” My context showed clearly that I contrasted architecture 
with painting (except abstract painting) as being the more abstract art and therefore 
more comparable to music than painting normally is. I did not so much as hint at a ‘‘nec- 
essary”’ parallelism or translation. I did say that such a translation has taken place in 
Schumann’s work and that we can actually point to the essential technical means em- 
ployed in this translation. I did not think it necessary to stress that in order to under- 
stand this process one must consider all the elements adduced by me in conjunction. If 
Mr. Beal had been aware of this elementary requirement he would have avoided asking 
questions about the relationship between Brahms’ Double Concerio and Cologne Cathe- 
dral, between Schumann’s symphony and rockets, or between Bach and Huxley (or was 
he unaware of what augmentation and diminution mean in music?). I believe that similar 
misinterpretations and misunderstandings are responsible for several other parts of Mr. 
Beal’s note. Thus it is disconcerting to hear him say: ‘‘Stechow searches Schumann’s 
own writings to see if he is conscious of what he is doing (my italics)’’ and then quote from 
my translation of Schumann’s review. This must give the reader of his note the impression 
that I adduced Schumann’s words as an explanation of what he had done in the Third 
Symphony, which of course is not the case. What I did find in this quotation (and what I 
said I had found in it) was that Schumann was aware of the duality of ‘affinities’ and 
“structure.” If therefore Mr. Beal says that ‘‘“Schumann’s metaphor is applicable to al- 
most any piece of music,’’ I have no quarrel with him, except that he considers this state- 
ment a refutation of something I had said. 

Turning to some more essential points of Mr. Beal’s note, I should like to emphasize 
that I called my article ‘Problems of structure in some relations [my present italics] be- 
tween the visual arts and music.”’ In other words, I thought I had found, or rather seen 
and heard, a number of interesting relationships which could be demonstrated more clearly 
than “mere” affinities of mood or texture (which I expressly admitted were by no means 
negligible). I am fully aware of my shortcomings in making these points conform to a 
generally acceptable (or accepted) terminology, as well as of my shortcomings in fully 
clarifying some other touchy issues. It is not for me to decide whether the publication of 
my article, which was based on a lecture, should have been postponed until the many diffi- 
cult problems raised by my presentation had been solved. A main example—and indeed 
the main point of some private queries and question marks—is the problem of the rela- 
tionship between musical notation and musical essence. Here Mr. Beal decides that what 
I said about the Caravaggio-Bach diagonal was “‘surely misleading, since written nota- 
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tion is a convention.” The latter is true as is his statement that the “whole question of 
‘up’ and ‘down’ in music. . . is still a subject for investigation.”” But who would deny 
that, during the last five hundred years or so, ‘“‘down” in music, including notation, has 
been extensively used in clear analogy to “‘down’”’ in bodily posture, movement, and mood 
(pace Mr. Beal’s ‘‘rising cadence, ritardando”’)? I did not want to theorize but to quote 
generally acceptable examples of what I considered a wide-spread phenomenon of real 
importance. That my inquiry into the structural equivalent of Caravaggio’s diagonal in 
music and my answer to that question (‘“‘permeation’’ of a composition with a basic motif) 
“says merely that repetition, counterpoint or what-have-you(!) are descriptive abstrac- 
tions of what goes on in all art”? I cannot admit; because in “permeation” (which Mr. 
Beal has here misinterpreted) we have a very specific means of unification, which I felt 
had been insufficiently appreciated; nor can I see how Mr. Beal can quote my statement 
on p. 330 in support of his objection since it applies to an entirely different contrast (his- 
torical vs. universal phenomenon). I must continue to consider such criteria as these the 
essence of the ‘‘plus’”’ suggested by me for supplementing ‘‘mere” parallels of mood and 
texture. In feeling that there is more involved here than a ‘‘verbal similarity’? or met- 
aphors I am in pretty good company, including Palladio’s, whose speculations (together 
with those of philosophers of his time) Mr. Beal tends to disregard since he is satisfied 
with an explanation based on ‘‘a normal development of art.” 

When Mr. Beal speaks of the commensurability of music and architecture as a truism 
which ‘“‘doesn’t require elaborate proof or even discussion” he really departs from the 
main point of my article which was concerned with cases of actual ‘‘translation” and 
specific parallels (including the quotation of a typical example of incommensurability 
between architecture and music, see p. 324, note 2). It would seem that he recognizes such 
general commensurability primarily on the ground that all arts work with “‘small whole 
numbers” which appeal to ‘“‘the mind’s ability to handle nervous discharges.” This, I 
submit, is hardly satisfactory without additional inquiries into (sit venia verbo) structural 


relationships—specific ones such as I have studied in my article, but also more general 
ones to which I have so far but briefly made allusion. 

When Mr. Beal says that my essay “demonstrates only that art is art’’ and is made 
unnecessary by Mr. Lalo’s article (an instructive systematic study with a totally differ- 
ent subject matter) I do wonder whether he has not indeed completely mistaken the aim 
of my essay, or at least the meaning of what I called “‘structure’’ and “‘relations.’’ 

Wo.ureane STEcHOW 


To the Editor: 

May I humbly ask for space to comment on and amplify the fine article on the treat- 
ment of evil in Western literature in the September 1953 issue [‘‘The Problem of Evil in 
Literature’? by Sholom J. Kahn]? 

Modern science—and what there is of so-called scientific philosophy as well—have 
certainly thrown a good deal of light on the problem of Evil. And surprisingly enough, 
perhaps, from the viewpoint of the lay public, we find substantial agreement between the 
conservative American humanists of the Babbitt-More school, now in eclipse for no valid 
reason, and the Freud-Adler-Jung school of psychiatry or psychoanalysis. 

Old and familiar distinctions have acquired a new or deeper meaning. Religious mysti- 
cism is practically rejected even by the self-styled orthodox Christians or Jews. Natural 
calamities and disasters—earthquakes, lightning, cloudbursts, tornadoes, extreme cold 
or heat waves, which take heavy toll of human and animal life—all such evil phenomena 
are of course no longer attributed to the wrath of any god or gods, or considered merited 
punishment for sin, or willful disobedience of divine commands. We know that the Cosmos 
is not interested in the human race and is completely indifferent to human woe and misery 
caused by natural forces. We do not pray for moderate temperatures or freedom from 
disease. Some naive and illiterate “fundamentalists” still occasionally pray for rain, but 
such exceptions serve to stress the rule. We do what we can for the victims of natural ca- 
lamities, and this is creditable to our evolved nature. We shall do more in the future since 
moral progress is an undeniable reality. 
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With respect to man-caused evil—crimes of violence, anti-social vice, cruelty, oppres- 
sion, exploitation, fraud, trickery—we have learned, as noted above, that human nature 
is protean, largely unpredictable, plastic, infinitely adaptable, and that institutional 
changes, alias social reforms, can and do eliminate or reduce it. The inexact but by no 
means negligible social sciences teach us much about the successful way to combat and 
overcome evil. We know that slums breed delinquency; that unemployment degrades and 
demoralizes men and women; that character can be molded and developed early in life, 
and that altruism is as ‘‘natural’’ as egoism and ego-altruism. We know that life is lived 
on three levels, not on one, and that from the Id an appeal lies to the Ego and the Super- 
Ego. We know that we can improve human conduct by tried and tested improvements in 
the environment. We have ideas and we can move toward them gradually. Fabianism has 
rendered revolution unnecessary. Evolution is safer and sounder than violent revolution 
Social reform, ‘‘new deals,’ have the sanction of science and philosophy. 

Literature is just beginning to reflect these vital ideas. Art is always inspired and in- 
fluenced by thought. The spirit of our age is rationalist, progressive, and humanist, de- 
spite disheartening phenomena which tend to make pessimists in some circles, 
not excluding artists. The long view is meliorist and optimist, and it may be earnestly 
commended to the artists. 

Victor S. Yarros 


REVIEWS 


AUERBACH, Ericu. Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature. Trans- 
lated from German by Wituarp R. Trask. Princeton 1953, Princeton University Press, 


pp. 563, $7.50. 

This book is a feast. To consider great writers at length and leisure with an intelligent 
critic of deep and thorough learning is an experience that has not so far appeared on any 
list of the ‘major satisfactions of life’ but surely belongs there. It belongs also to our lives 
and, but for a dearth of such critics, would appear there more often than it does. Certain 
chapters from Auerbach’s Mimesis (along with essays on Pascal and Baudelaire which are 
not included in this volume) have been previously printed in English. The method of in- 
terpretation, together with some of the leading ideas, are known to many readers of this 
Journal. Each chapter begins with a quotation chosen nearly at random (as the author 
tells us) from the literature of a period. There is a close stylistic analysis, followed by 
more quotations and then by general observations concerning the writing and thought 
of the age. Minute questions of form and phrasing are bound together with sweeping cul- 
tural generalities in the movement of the author’s mind. It is thus the charm of this book 
to possess a texture woven of many scores of ideas, as well considered as they are brilliant 
and surprising. Yet a few grand themes are paramount, in the discussion of Balzac as of 
Homer, of Joyce as of Montaigne: the admission or exclusion of ‘everyday reality,’ the 
separation or mixture of styles, the entrance of the lower orders into the pages of serious 
literature. 

One takes issue with the author only after having submissively and gratefully learned 
from him—and then with trepidation. Mr. Auerbach, knowing his writers well and the 
times in which they lived almost as well, often permits himself to see in one a ‘symptom’ 
or ‘expression’ of the other. These physiognomical analyses are always carefully medi- 
tated; but the subjects, vast and difficult, call for more care still. I regret such remarks as 
the following, not because they are entirely false but because they are not so decisively 
true as to warrant admission in a book as distinguished as this (p. 551): ‘‘There is in all 
these works [Proust, Joyce, Woolf, et al.] a certain atmosphere of universal doom: espe- 
cially in Ulysses, with its mocking odi-et-amo hodgepodge of the European tradition, with 
its blatant and painful cynicism, and its uninterpretable symbolism. . . .’’ 
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And I do not see that it is at all necessary to Auerbach’s criticism that he should speak, 
as he so often does, of the ‘representation of reality’ in a poem. The mimetic principle is 
an aesthetic premise that he takes over, without defense or discussion, from Plato and 
Aristotle and that he uses, it must be said, somewhat capriciously, committing himself 
to its implications or ignoring them as he chooses. Voltaire’s Candide—an admitted trav- 
esty, deliberately one-sided, which no one takes seriously as a treatment of the Problem 
of Evil—is censured because it ‘‘in no way does justice to Leibniz’s argument and in gen- 
eral to the idea of a metaphysical harmony of the uziverse.’’ But in the valuable passages 
on the sense of time in Homer and the Old Testament the author nowhere asks himself 
what time really is and what an accurate sense of time would be; nor, in the chapter on 
Dante, does he ask whether the poet does justice to the idea of a metaphysical dishar- 
mony. These are the familiar pitfalls of imitation-theory. Mr. Auerbach’s study, which 
easily surmounts them, does not always avoid them. 

ARNOLD ISENBERG 


Asrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition. New 

York 1953, Oxford University Press, pp. xiii + 406, $7.50. 

This book is both massive and lucid, and combines other virtues one might 
think nearly incompatible. It must be a very hard thing for a historian of ideas to abide 
by some method of intensive analysis and still preserve the truth of history, which usually 
refuses the fit of ahistoric categories. Studying the romantic critics (mainly English and 
German) and comparing them with their predecessors, Mr. Abrams has made use of an 
ordering scheme. He classifies critical doctrines as mimetic, pragmatic, expressive, or 
objective according to whether the chief emphasis in them falls upon the object imitated 
by a work of art, the audience, the artist, or the work itself. And he applies to his sub- 
ject other concepts and distinctions from the systematic psychology and aesthetics of this 
century. These analytic tools, as he chooses and employs them, are (in my opinion) in- 
variably good and useful ones. Yet by subtle and fluent qualifying touch he manages to 
achieve complete success in his prime purpose, the historical one. The result is a picture 
composed but not schematically distorted, thronged with figures and ideas which seem 
by their own weight and character to fall into place in some ideal dialectic while retaining 
all of their singularity. 

For our understanding of ideas like those of imitation, expression, taste, genius, inspira- 
tion, organic unity, and poetic truth we are still in some measure dependent upon the great 
men who wrote in the periods studied by Abrams. And despite a ban placed upon some of 
those notions by philosophers like Croce, they retain a considerable importance in aes- 
thetics. Those of us who hold no cardinal interest in the history of thought and cannot 
or will not wade through such sources as Goethe and the Schlegels, not to speak of minor 
but essentially interesting figures like Gerard, Sulzer, and Keble, might wish to consult 
these authors in some work which skilfully digests and pertinently quotes them, with 
effective but unobtrusive commentary. No single work known to this reviewer, in a field 
already traversed by scholars of great ability, better serves that particular need than this 
one does. 

ARNOLD ISENBERG 


Scu1Luine, Kurt. Shakespeare: Die Idee des Menschseins in seinen Werken. Miinchen/ 

Basel 1953, Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, pp. 294, Fr. 16.50. 

Dr. Schilling, who is best known for his work on the history of philosophy and poli- 
tical philosophy, has also written on aesthetic theory and translated plays of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. One would expect his book on Shakespeare to be methodologically sound 
if somewhat more concerned with the “‘philosophy” of the plays than their dramatic val- 
ues. Actually, something nearer the reverse is true. To be sure, Dr. Schilling is primarily 
concerned with the overall curve of Shakespeare’s achievement, seen as a patterned ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of being human in this world. He is at his best, however, in 
treating particular plays, especially Othello, Antony, Lear, and Hamlet, and at his weakest 
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in his insistent attempt to impose his hypothetical pattern on the works. He assumes an 
intentionalist theory of expressive form and pushes it to the highly questionable position 
that Shakespeare’s works directly express his personal coming to terms with life through 
the evolution of a progressively more inclusive attitude towards reality. Thus the early 
plays are necessarily superficial and the late romances merely a flight from reality into 
dreamland. (The section on the late romances is full of derogatory uses of ‘‘nur,’’ ‘‘bloss,”’ 
“‘kiinstlich,”” instead of the earlier ‘‘dichterisch,’’ and ‘‘(Marchen.’”’) Dr. Schilling grants 
too little to generic distinctions between the world visions of comedy and tragedy (he 
treats the comedies as distinctly subordinate to the tragedies, since ‘‘the truth of hu- 
manity can hardly come to expression so well in comedy as in tragedy’’) and too much to 
the (inferred) cumulative spiritual development of Shakespeare himself. Thus he finds 
that once Shakespeare has reached the limits of tragedy in Lear only misanthropy and 
despair (Troilus, which he prefers to date about 1608, and Timon) or deliberate escape to 
unreality (the late romances) remain open to him. Despite these weaknesses and others— 
e.g., too complete reliance on the Schlegel-Tieck translation, too little awareness of twen- 
tieth-century Shakespeare criticism outside Germany, too frequent introduction of irrele- 
vant bits of literary-historical information and misinformation, and some echoing of the 
Deutschttimelei that afflicted nineteenth-century German Shakespeare criticism—the 
book as a whole is generally well-proportioned in the space it allots to individual works 
and sound in its antinaturalistic, non-psychologizing conception of the tragic hero. In 
that respect at least, it should furnish a valuable antidote for the German readers 
of Shakespeare who were brought up on such criticism as that of Gundolf and Schiicking. 
S. F. Jounson 


Mounpt, Ernest. Art, Form, and Civilization. Berkeley 1952, University of California 

Press, pp. vii + 246, $3.75. 

To the reader in a mood for the stimulating and suggestive, and not too insistent on 
the conclusive, this book offers a number of attractive qualities. Mundt starts from as- 
sumptions that have recently tended to become axiomatic with us: that scientific, ana- 
lytical, and rationalistic methods, however useful for certain purposes, have failed to pro- 
vide a self-sufficient and permanently meaningful basis for life; that in reaction to the 
excesses of compartmentalization, ‘Western man is in search of a new synthesis.’? The 
author maintains that the new ‘‘pattern of meaning’’ must be a “‘unitary’’ one embracing 
“the whole man,” and that “‘Art has helped to affect such unification in the past . . . has 
already begun so to function in the present.’ 

These premises may suggest something in the nature of a program toward the brave 
new world. Most of the book, however, is devoted to a survey of unitary form as revealed 
by the past. Taking in turn a number of different arts, and certain aspects of design such 
as rhythm, pattern, and pictorial space, the author summarizes the changes that took 
place in each of these respects as art followed its course through the ages. His aim is to 
show that the arts in each period were “form-giving agents’? that crystallized the basic 
human experiences of their time. If the reader’s reactions are like the reviewer’s, he will 
find some of Mundt’s historical observations illuminating, some over-simplified or other- 
wise questionable. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, the chief limitations of the book are less in its 
actual content than in the fact that it does not raise questions which at present seem es- 
sential to advanced studies in the relation of art to society. It accepts the traditional 
frame of the historical survey in which complete cycles like the Greek are equated with 
component phases like the Gothic, instead of with their cyclic equivalents such as West- 
ern European. It uses terms like ‘Egyptian’? and ‘‘Greek” to connote an unchanging 
“ethos,’’ ignoring the evolutionary progression that carried the art of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome through all the contrasting period-styles from primitive to decadent. 

Devoted to historical concordances, the book makes no attempt to determine the na- 
ture of historical directives. While opposing rationalistic assumptions, it does not seem 
to envisage possible forces beyond the power of thought. To be aware, to take resolutions 
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—that is as far as the author goes toward piercing the veil of cultural existence. 
This leaves unconsidered the question whether there are not historical forces that ‘“‘shape 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” and that impose both the florescences and the 
decadences of culture regardless of how ‘‘aware’ we may be and what we think 
we “should” do about it. In short this book does not probe deeply into current problems 
of cultural dynamics, but it might well serve as an introduction to more exhaustive studies 
in its field. 
WaLTER ABELL 


FEIDELSON, CHARLES, JR. Symbolism and American Literature. Chicago 1953, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. x + 356, $6.50. 

Mr. Feidelson sees symbolism as the effort to achieve in art that unity which has been 
so constant an aim of the philosophers. What the rationalistic method of philosophy has 
failed to achieve, because it tends to reject ambiguity, symbolism approaches more nearly, 
because its method acknowledges the multiplicity which logic would repel. The author 
rejects Edmund Wilson’s early view of the symbolist movement as subjective, and insists 
that it is rather a search for the union of subject and object—‘‘finally resolvable by poetic 
apprehension.’”’? One quick question—whose poetic apprehension?—enables us however to 
remark the underlying assumption that there is a Poetic Apprehension rather than nu- 
merous individual poetic apprehensions, and that this entity is preferable to the phe- 
nomenal world we happen somehow to inhabit. 

Victim though he is of the assumptions of current critical theory, Mr. Feidelson occa- 
sionally succeeds in surpassing them. He grants the potential nihilism of the noncommittal 
method. He sees the dogmatism of T. 8. Eliot—which is just to grant that a leading mod- 
ern symbolist does not escape commitment as thoroughly as the theory of am- 
biguity would demand. Perhaps the real question, not adequately explored, is whether 
logical skepticism and symbolistic ambiguity really differ as much as Mr. Feidelson would 
imply. Both are opposed by dogmatists of all sorts; both at times verge on nihilism; both 
are difficult to maintain consistently: the inescapable personality draws the skeptic one 
way, and Mr. Eliot another. The skeptic, however, not assuming an underlying unity, 
would seem on the whole better able to perceive and exploit ambiguity than the devoted 
monist or dualist: he can be relativistic—a stand capable of some objectivity, for it re- 
quires only enough dogma to assert its right to a niche in the philosophic or aesthetic 
pantheon. 

One prefers Mr. Feidelson’s practice to his theory. He demonstrates the development 
of symbolism in America from the Puritan tradition, through Transcendentalism, to 
some of the chief literary symbolists: Hawthorne, Poe, Whitman, and Melville. The first 
chapter seems misplaced, and the whole book would have benefited greatly from tighter 
structure and occasional rewriting in the interests of clarity. A disproportionate amount 
of space is devoted to Melville, and especially to Mardi and Pierre. Very little space is 
given to Henry James, whose art Mr. Feidelson sees as autotelic rather than as the highly 
relational and empirically formulated art which it actually is. Why, in a book of this title, 
should André Gide have so much more space than James? The comparison of The Coun- 
terfeiters with Melville’s Pierre is instructive, but can it be justified in a book on Ameri- 
can symbolists that gives so little space to a great American symbolist? 

JoserH J. FirEBAUGH 


Miscu, Lupwie. Beethoven Studies. Norman, Okla., 1953, Univ. of Oklahoma Press, pp. 
xiv + 193, $3.50. 
Musical content, states the author, is “irrational,” i.e., it is unamenable to the under- 
standing by intellectual inquiry—except that of analysis of the musical process itself. 
Half of these fourteen essays are devoted to structural analysis of single movements, 
or passages, themes, and even motives, from Beethoven’s work. That such an analysis 
can reveal the “‘idea”’ contained in the content is fully demonstrated by Misch, even bril- 
liantly, as in his comparison of two themes by Beethoven and Schubert respectively. Con- 
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fining his investigation of the two themes entirely within the music’s own ‘‘dimensions,”’ 
the author succeeds in penetrating into the creative psyche of these masters, so that we 
gain rich insights into their aesthetic sensibility, and into their formative power over the 
material. Only the reader well versed in music theory will be able to follow the elaborate 
and close reasoning in these form studies. (A discussion of two short thematic figures 
from the Egmont Overture alone covers thirty pages.) Misch devotes perhaps undue labor 
to show up the faulty analysis of older German scholars, such as Marx, Riemann, and 
Leichtentritt, while apparently unaware that Tovey had already arrived at many of the 
same conclusions as the author. 

The remaining seven essays are on marginal topics, such as Beethoven’s riddle canons, 
what circumstances prompted him to compose the Battle of Victoria, how he felt about 
the convention of the soloist’s cadenza in his own concerti. Though some of these mis- 
cellaneous essays are rather slight, they testify to the author’s informed and perceptive 
mind. The translation from the German by Geraldine de Courcey is clear and fluent. The 
book contains music examples, a bibliography, and an index. 

ARNOLD ELSTON 


Krrxpatrick, Raupxa. Domenico Scarlatti. Princeton 1953, Princeton University Press, 
pp. xix + 473, $10.00. 

Those musicians who are especially interested in the eighteenth century and its music 
have been waiting a long time for the publication of this book. Its appearance will be 
very much of an event for them, but its larger interest should really be for those who want 
to have new light shed on one of the most fascinating and original composer-performers 
of the period of Bach and Handel. It is a life about which next to nothing is known, but 
of which we are given a carefully considered picture full of newly discovered material, 
and I can imagine no finer blending of the factual and suggestive techniques of biography. 

The whole court life of the period in Spain and Portugal is beautifully and imagina- 
tively evoked, the music discussed in great detail, (555 Sonatas are accounted for as well 
as other earlier choral and dramatic works) and an entirely new numbering as well as a 
pairing of the Sonatas is given. Much justified exception is taken to the edition of Ales- 
sandro Longo, until now the definitive version of the keyboard works. 

This book will open new worlds to the harpsichord player of today, to the musical his- 
torian (for it is full of documents, appendices, etc.), to the composer who cannot but wel- 
come further knowledge of one of the most original musical minds, and even for the pianist 
who should reconsider this composer in the light of his time and his place. 

The combination of performer-scholar is one which I have not previously known. If 
it can happen more than this one time it may solve the problem of what to say and write 
about music. The book is handsomely published and contains 44 illustrations. 

CHARLES JONES 


RatnEr, SIDNEY, ED. Vision and Action. New Brunswick, N. J., 1953, Rutgers University 

Press, pp. 277, $5.00. 

This book is a collection of thirteen essays in honor of Horace M. Kallen on his seven- 
tieth birthday. The majority of the contributors are professional philosophers (among 
them C. I. Lewis, Ernest Nagel, and the late John Dewey), but selections from jurists 
(Judge Jerome Frank), politicians (Senator Paul Douglas), and poets (T. S. Eliot) are 
included as well. Only two of the papers fall within the special scope of this journal. They 
are by George Boas, “Cultural Relativism and Standards,” and T. S. Eliot, ‘From Poe 
to Valéry.’”’ Professor Boas discusses the question: Why do people differ in their appre- 
ciation of works of art? His reply, an argument against absolutism, is that any answer 
must contain a reference to the cultural conditions of the people involved, or be incom- 
plete. In the course of his paper, he asks whether there ought not to be one set of stand- 
ards for each social group. But in trying to define ‘“X ought to be” as “If X were, then 
desirable results would follow,’? he seems to commit Mill’s fallacy, since ‘‘desirable” 
surely means ‘‘ought to be desired,’’ and thus the definition is circular. Eliot’s paper is 
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an attempt to explain why Poe, a poet regarded as second-rate by Anglo-American critics, 
was so influential in France. In my opinion, Eliot’s explanation is highly plausible. 
Avrum STROLL 


WEIsINGER, HerBert. Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. East Lansing 1953, 

Michigan State College Press, pp. vi + 300, $5.00. 

This is a documentary history of ideas illustrating the paradox of the fortunate fall 
as found in myth and ritual of the ancient Near East, Hebrew, and Christian thought. 
It is in support of the general thesis that our response to tragedy is a chain of responses 
where one may find successive layers of the experience of humankind in the crystalliza- 
tion and transformation of the archetype of rebirth from myth and ritual into the concept 
of the fortunate fall. 


Brown, Catvin S. Tones into Words. Athens, Georgia, 1953, University of Georgia Press, 
pp. viii + 171, $3.50. 

Several years ago Mr. Brown presented us with a much needed and highly informative 
book on Music and Literature, wherein he examined the relation between these two arts. 
He has now followed this with the study of a specific problem: the use of individual musi- 
cal compositions as subjects for poetry. Poets have attempted to imitate the musical 
sounds or musical form of certain compositions, to describe works of music through de- 
scribing the score, through giving the setting of the composition, or through motion or 
by a description of emotive reaction. A poet can describe the music in terms of visual 
associations, or interpret it allegorically. Mr. Brown’s conclusions are that ‘‘poems deal- 
ing with music in any but specifically musical terms are unsatisfactory, and the use of 
musical terms to produce effective poetry is extremely difficult’ (p. 141). When one real- 
izes that most of the poets who try to translate musical compositions into poetry are (as 
Professor Brown himself notes) definitely second raters, one is the more impressed by the 
fact that music is not of the substance that is poetry. The fact that such a book as this 
concerns itself with a limited topic, with so much inferior poetic material, and arrives at 
conclusions which we all realized all along does not detract from the importance of sys- 
tematically investigating such problems of the relations between these arts. The bibliog- 
raphy alone is an invaluable reference. 

Cartes Epwarp Gauss 


SezNeEc, JEAN. The Survival of the Pagan Gods. Tr. by Barsara Sessions. New York 1953, 

Bollingen Series XXXVIII, Pantheon Books, pp. xvi + 376, ills., $6.50. 

A history of the pagan gods in medieval and renaissance times is an excellent device 
for showing the close relationship between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance that 
past historians have so often overlooked. The ancient gods did not die with the fall of 
the ancient world but lived on, accepted as allegorical figures illustrating moral virtues, 
as coequals with the great figures from Scriptures, as the gods of the planets in astrology, 
having their influence on human lives. Their visual forms in artistic representation were 
often radically changed from the classic beauty they had once to the relative graceless- 
ness of medieval drawing. For a brief moment in the fifteenth century the gods assumed 
again something of their classic proportions, but by the sixteenth century the gods that 
the Renaissance had seemingly resurrected were more the ancient gods that the medieval 
world had accepted and understood than the pure classic gods. 

Professor Seznec’s excellent and scholarly history first appeared in French in 1940 and 
is well known to many scholars. It is a valuable contribution to the history of ideas. 

CuarLes Epwarp Gauss 


Vivas, Exrseo, and Krizecer, Murray, eps. The Problems of Aesthetics. New York and 
Toronto 1953, Rinehart, pp. xiii + 639, $6.00. 
This anthology of contemporary aesthetics is selected from the writings of some fifty 
authors, many of them recent publications. The editors’ intent is to give us a text-book 
for students of diverse backgrounds, and to present ‘‘an analytic conception of what 
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aesthetics is, [and] a definition of the criteria in terms of which aesthetic theories may be 
measured.’’ The problems are presented in the following sections: The Discipline of Aes- 
thetics, The Nature of Art, The Creative Act, The Aesthetic Object, The Aesthetic Ep- 
perience, The Aesthetic Judgment, and The Functions of Art. We have a hunch that 
the anthology will be much too difficult for the student without a considerable background 
in philosophy, and not challenging enough, constructively, for the well-trained student. 

For those who like collections rather than libraries, it is interesting to have selections 
from the more recent writers as well as from the well-established ones. Anthologies, of 
course, cannot satisfy everyone, but it is strange that such men as Oswald Spengler, Lewis 
Mumford, Herbert Read, Christopher Caudwell, and Thomas Munro, are not even men- 
tioned. Although selections are included from Santayana and Dewey, it is odd that from 
the former we have nothing from the Sense of Beauty, and from the latter nothing about 
the function of art. Of the more recent writers, such people as Susanne Langer, Henry 
Aiken, and John Hospers are overlooked. The most serious omission for a well-rounded 
book is the absence of a writer defending the thesis of the contemporary ‘‘analytic school” 
of philosophy. However, it is happy to see in a book on aesthetics many of the writers 
illustrating their points by reference to literary criticism and music, as well as the more 
typical references to the plastic arts. One might question, even so, the inclusion of two 
selections by Henry James. 

Most of the contemporary writing in aesthetics derives from the nineteenth century 
and is tainted by “‘art for art’s sake,” disinterestedness, detachment, repose, contempla- 
tion, and ultimates. This tends to support the thesis that the aesthetic experience is a 
titillation of certain cerebral processes and has for its object a vacuous form without 
content. 

The editors of The Problems of Aesthetics are to be congratulated in that they devote 
one-fifth of the book to the functions of art. Since in all cultures we find that art and so- 
ciety are so inextricably intermeshed, it is amazing to find so many writers attempting to 
get to the roots of aesthetics by divorcing it from its significant content and the meaning- 
fulness of its form. 

We like the organization of this book, and in spite of its shortcomings it may, in the 
hands of very skillful teachers, serve a useful purpose in the enhancement of the study 
of aesthetics. 

BARNETT SAVERY 


Ferriss, Hucu. Power in Building: An Artist’s View of Contemporary Architecture. New 

York 1953, Columbia University Press, 50 pls., pp. 102, $8.50. 

As Rome and Italy in the second part of the eighteenth century had their Piranesi, 
this country in the thirties and forties had—and fortunately still has—its Hugh Ferriss. 
As Piranesi, he is both draftsman and architect. This reviewer does not know of any other 
artist who would be able in his two-dimensional drawings of subtle graphic qualities to 
clarify so well the main problem of architecture: the three-dimensional correlation of 
volume and space. The drawings on the fifty plates of this publication offer a rather objec- 
tive survey of modern American architecture. It comprises the powerful voluminosity 
of the Shasta Dam and the Norris Dam, Harmon’s Shelton Hotel in New York and his 
Empire State Building as well as some works of Frank Lloyd Wright, Wallace K. Harri- 
son’s United Nations Headquarters and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s Lever House in 
New York. The sympathies of this realistic romantic lie rather with the more massive 
and dynamic structures of the thirties than with the spare and airy steel-glass structures 
of the last decade. 

PauL ZUCKER 


Correction: The name of book reviewer CHarLtes HuaGHes was inadvertently omitted 
after the review of The Art Song by James Husst Hall in the December 1953 issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor is in correspondence with leaders in aesthetics in various European coun- 
tries with regard to the possibility of organizing an International Congress for Aesthetics 
to take place in Europe some time in 1956, 1957, or 1958. The first International Congress 
for Aesthetics was held in Germany in 1913 under the leadership of Max Dessorr on the 
eve of the First World War. The latest was held in Paris in 1937, shortly before the Second 
World War, under the chairmanship of Vicror Bascu, first professor of aesthetics at the 
Sorbonne. He was aided by Cuar.zs Lato, his successor in that chair, and by RayMonp 
Bayer, then of the University of Caen. Hanri Bergson, Pau CLAuDEL, and Pau. Va- 
L&ry formed an honorary committee. 

Cooperating in tentative plans for a new Congress twenty years later are: ETIENNE 
Sourtav, now professor of aesthetics at the Sorbonne; CHARLES PERELMAN, Secretary of 
the International Federation of Philosophical Societies; Herpert W. ScHNEIDER of the 
Philosophy Section of Unesco in Paris; Gitto Dorr ies, editor of Aut Aut in Milan, Italy; 
LucreN Rupravr and HEnr! VEINSTEIN of the French Society for Aesthetics, and others. 
Italy and France are under consideration for the place of the meeting, and the time will 
probably be late summer. Readers of this Journal will be kept in touch with developments. 


FRANCE 


The Société Francaise d’Esthétique heard M. Lucien RupravF at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 12. M. Rudrauf, recently returned from a visit in the United States, spoke on ‘‘Aesthe- 
tic Activities in the United States.” In summary, he said: ‘‘The extraordinary industrial 
flight of the U. S. would seem to turn all the energies of the country toward practical ac- 
tivities and to leave little room for aesthetic interests. A trip of ten months has allowed 
me to discover an America which is particularly enthusiastic about works of art. The 


educational value of the arts is more and more generally recognized and applied to justify 
the creation of many kinds of educational agencies—museums, schools, magazines, radio 
broadcasts—intended to satisfy and stimulate aesthetic needs. The American Society for 
Aesthetics, which deals with this whole field, holds local meetings and national conven- 
tions. It publishes a quarterly review, the Journal of Aesthetics and Ari Criticism, directed 
by Professor Thomas Munro, which exhibits very highly divergent theoretical tendencies 
and a keen interest in discussion. I will try to report on my personal experiences in con- 
tact with people and things and to describe the magnificent riches of art which have been 
accumulated in the museums of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and elsewhere. I wish to emphasize the unofficial, 
private character of artistic undertakings in the United States.” 

At a meeting of the Society on January 16, 1954, M. Jean Cassou, chief curator of the 
National Museum of Modern Art in Paris, spoke on ‘‘Poetic Creation.’’ In summary, he 
said: ‘‘Aesthetics, in the etymological sense, studies the sentiments aroused by a work of 
art. In practice, it goes on to study the works of art themselves, as does the criticism of 
art. Both consider works of art as finished objects and place themselves at the point of 
view of their judge, classifier, and consumer. A different point of view, no doubt profit- 
able, is that of the creator himself. There would then be a place for studying the work of 
art at its beginning, its initial formation, and its elaboration. In the plastic as 
in the poetic realm, this study would remove the misunderstandings which, because of 
this greater interest in judgment and public taste, derive from sociology. But the birth of 
a painting, a form, a plastic style, that of a poem and a poetic world, are something dif- 
ferent from the examination of works of art and their objective relation to observers and 
to the society to which they belong. One can arrive more intimately at the heart of things 
by following a creator, a poet, from the appearance of the need and the reasons for his 
creation and by passing along all the roads which lead to the final manufacture of that 
infinitely complex object, a poem.”’ 
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INDIA AND CEYLON 


Marg, published in Bombay, deserves praise for its important work of publishing In- 
dian art. The June 1953 issue (Vol. VI, No. 3) has articles of special interest on ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Painting in India in the 16th Century”? by Basin Gray and “A Review of 
Kangra Painting” by Kart KHaAnpAtaAvaLa. In the same issue contemporary Sinhalese 
architecture is discussed in ‘‘A House at Kandy.” 

The Ceylon Historical Journal (Vol. II, Nos. 3/4) offers two articles of interest for art. 
In “Inscriptions at Handagala Vihara,’? C. W. Nicnouas publishes transliterations of 
the thirty inscriptions found in this Buddhist cave temple. K. V. SouNnDRARAJAN com- 
pares the early Indian stupa and the dagaba of Ceylon in ‘‘Some Aspects of Early Sinha- 
lese Architecture.”? Of interest to students of Buddhism is the article ‘‘Buddhism 
in Nepal” by J. Visayatunea in The New Lanka (Vol. IV, No. 4). In Vol. V, No. 1 of this 
journal C. F. Yamapa compares the two styles of painting being done in Japan today, 
the traditional Japanese style and the Western style, in ‘‘Art In Japan Today.’’ E. Krisu- 
NALYER in ‘Classical Dance-Drama in Bharata Natya’’ brings to the attention of the 
reader the importance of the Bhagavata Mela dance-drama and the struggle for survival 
of this rare south Indian (Tanjor District) art. ‘‘A Note on Ravana’s Lanka’”’ by ANANDA 
W. P. Gurucs is the most recent of a series of articles discussing leading characters of 
the Ramayana. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A. S. A. ANNUAL MEETING—1954 


The American Society for Aesthetics will hold its annual meeting at Indiana University 
in Bloomington, Indiana, tentatively scheduled October 28-30. Communications regard- 
ing papers to be presented at the meeting should be addressed to the president of the 
Society, Lester D. Loneaman (University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa). Convention plans 


are being made by a committee including Professors Henry Horse and ANDREw USHENKO 
of Indiana University. Further details will be announced in the September issue. 


An audience of eighty persons heard Professor BERNARD S. Myers of City College read 
a paper on ‘‘Some Aspects of German Expressionism” at the meeting of the New York 
Division on January 15, Secretary Paut Zucker reports. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met February 6 at Haydn Hall, Western Reserve 
University. Dean WiLL1am PowELt Jonss of Adelbert College (W. R. U.) spoke on James 
Joyce with readings from his works. Hosts were Professor and Mrs. Wiitu1am G. McCot- 
LUM. 


A seminar on “Principles and Practice of Art Therapy’’ was conducted in the spring 
by Marcaret NaumBure of the department of clinical psychiatry at New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. The course of fifteen sessions dealt with practical techniques of 
psychoanalytically oriented art therapy. Miss Naumburg is author of Schizophrenic Art: 
Its Meaning in Psychotherapy, Studies of the ‘Free’ Art Expression of Behavior Problem 
Children and Adolescents as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy, and Psychoneurotic Art: 
Its Function in Psychotherapy. 


We deeply regret to announce the death on December 23, 1953, of BELLE Boas, formerly 
director of educational work at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Miss Boas, sister of George 
Boas, contributed greatly to the improvement of American art education through her 
teaching and writing. The latter included Art in the School (1924), written while the au- 
thor was director of fine arts at Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 


Notice has been received of the death of ANronrin HeytHum, a member of the Society 
for many years. Professor Heythum, industrial designer and architectural engineer, was 


‘ 
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head of Syracuse University’s industrial design department. He and his wife were co- 
chairmen of the International Congress of Industrial Designers held in Paris last summer, 


and remained in Europe for the following months. Dr. Heythum died in Munich, January 
10, 1954. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Joun H. MveELuer is professor in the department of sociology at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. He is author of The American Symphony Orchestra: A Social 
History of Musical Taste. 

ABRAHAM KapPLAN is professor of philosophy at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Patricia Herter studied political theory and philosophy at the University of Texas. 
She was president of the Philosophy Club there and a member of Pi Sigma Alpha, 
government honorary. 

Forrest WILu1AMs is instructor in philosophy at the University of Colorado, Boulder. 
He studied French philosophy at the Sorbonne. 

Rap J. HALLMAN is instructor in philosophy at Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; he recently returned from seven months’ study of aesthetics in India. 

Bruce Harkngss is instructor in English at the University of Illinois. 

Wiuiam W. Austin is professor of music at Cornell University. 

JupitH SNYDER JAFFE is a student at Sarah Lawrence College, where she studies dance. 

Denton BEA is instructor in English at the University of Pittsburgh and a professional 
musician. 

Wo.reane StTecHow is professor of art history at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Victor YarRos lives in La Jolla, California. 

ARNOLD IsENBERG is professor of philosophy at Stanford University. 

S. F. JoHnson is assistant professor of English at New York University. 

WatTeER ABELL is professor of art at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Joseru J. FirEBAuGH teaches English literature at Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

ARNOLD E.ston is associate professor of music at the University of Oregon. 

Cuar.Es JONES is a composer living in New York. 

Avrum STROLL is assistant professor of philosophy at the University of British Columbia. 

CuarLes Epwarp Gauss is professor of philosophy at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Barnett Savery is professor of philosophy and chairman of the department of philos- 
ophy and psychology at the University of British Columbia. 

Pau. ZucKER is professor of architecture at Cooper Union. 
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